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PREFACE. 


STUDY of the ‘‘ Idylls of the tUng,” 
which served originally to occupy th^ 
author’s leisure hours when confined to 
the house from the effects of an accident, 
has resulted in the present volume. 

Not being, therefore, at first designed for publica- 
tion, the work was not undertaken in any formal 
manner such as would involvb a discussion of, and 
proper references to, any existing authorities on the 
subject. 

At the same time many most valuable hints have 
been derived from the writings of others, as from 
articles which have from time to time appeared in 
Reviews and Magazines 

Before sending this essay to the press, a careful 
attempt has been made to recover, and give references 
to, any such prior publications, to which an acknow- 
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ledgment i*s' due, or which might be interesting to the 
reader, as throwing light upon the subject generally. * 
It'^is, however, difficult to regain passages derived 
from fugitive and perishable sources when once they 
have been lost sight of. Should any such acknow- 
ledgment still be lacking, the author trusts that the 
omission will, therefore, be c^tcused and accepted as 
unintentional. 
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Chapter L 
INTRODUCTORY. 

will hardly be denied by anyone that 
'Xi '''-ft *1 complex creations, whether of art or 

nature, require to be regarded from two 
points of view, the distant as well as the 
near, in order that a right judgment may be arrived 
at concerning them. 

No detailed study of each different tree, of fern, 
of heath, of grass, or of deer, will enable us to appre- 
ciate the merits of a fine piece of park scenery, with 
Its green sward, its massy groves, its glancing vistas, 
Its random and varied woodland effects. And no 
careful examination of statue, of moulding, of tracery, 
or of every variety of architectural detail, will give us 
any true idea of the general effect of some richly- 
ornamented porch of a French Gothic Cathedral, say. 
But, nowhere, unless w^e are acquainted with the 
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details, shall we enter fully into the true meaning and 
purpcJse of the general picture. And, converscI}% 
without a knowledge of the general picture, we arc 
unable to form any correct measure of the true 
proportions, and real scope and effect, of the various 
component elements. 

This essay may be regarded as an attempt to apply 
these principles to the Idylls of the King. Mr. Tcnny- 
sdfl has given to the world ten poems, so named. 
T1|ej?;, ^ave come before us piecemeal in an irregular 
arfd fragmentary manner. The four first written 
Idylls, with which we are most familiar, cojpprise 
some -of the latest in order in the series. the 

first poem of all is one of the latest published. Con- 
sequently, if we are to obtain any proper appreciation 
of the true bearing and proportions, and the real 
merits of the entire scries as a single work of art, w'c 
must peruse all the poems afresh, in their proper 
order, with an eye to their general effect and due 
correlation. 

And this more general view and widening of our 
horizon will tend to give us a better insight, in its 
turn, into the details of the poems, which, in many 
cases, will be lighted up with new meaning when set in 
their proper place in the picture, so that the contrasted 
lights and shadows may have fair play, in accordance 
with the poet’s design. 
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We should hardly, however, be in a position to fojm 
anything beyond a very partial and one-skied esti- 
mate of Mr. Tennyson’s genius and general poetic 
standing were we to confine our view strictly to these 
poems. At the same time we should travel alto- 
gether beyond our proper limits, were we to enter 
into any detailed discussion of the subject, on the 
much broader basis afforded by a general survey of 
the poet’s works. In this dilemma, I propose ^ ^ to 

say only a few words upon the general question, 
avoiding all such detailed discussion or illustration, 
and t^en to pass to our immediate subject. 

Mr; Tennyson’s poetry, then, seems to be a toler- 
ably feithful reflection of the age in which he lives. 
His mind is of a somewhat feminine type, when con- 
trasted with that of other great poets, — receptive, 
rather than creative. . He has imbibed the spirit of 
our complex modern civilization, with all its refine- 
ment and culture, its discriminating art-criticism, its 
humanity and sensitiveness, its self-consciousness and 
introspective self-analysis, its exaltation of woman, 
and play of sentiment and affection ; as also its eager 
spirit of search and inquiry, and consequent unsettled 
and restless position in philosophy and religion. 

All this Mr. Tennyson puts before us in a most 
poetic and charming shape, with a highly cultivated 
artistic perception , with a careful observance of the 
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la^s b{ harmony, contrast and arrangement ; u ith 
polished* and musical versification; with simplicity 
and terseness of expression and vigorous English 
phraseology , with manifold and varied ornamentation 
in detail ; with careful, realistic, minute descriptive 
power, with many a side light borrowed from “art, 
from nature, from the schools — but he docs not carve 
out for himself a new and original path. And he 
narrows his own range by keeping for the most part, 
in his delineation of men and things, to the more 
6rdinary, the moderate, the gentle, the known, in- 
stead of delighting in the profound, the superhuman, 
the gigantic, the monstrous or the grotesque. When, 
therefore, we open a volume of his poems, wc expect 
to find therein no soaring flights of a powerful crea- 
tive imagination, no profound and masterly unveiling 
of the hidden springs of character and action, no 
grand and impressive spectacle of human passion and 
human suffering in their deeper, their intenser, or 
their more agonized working. Our blood is not 
frozen with horror, nor is our hair made to stand on 
end by terror. We are not thrilled and transported 
out of ourselves by a trumpet-blast summoning us to 
watch the shock of battle : nor arc wc melted to tears 
of sympathy and compassion by the sad cry of an- 
guish and despair. We listen to the sweet sound of 
a tuneful and melodious lyre, rather than to the grand 
swelFof a magnificent organ. 
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Even where his subject brings him in conta'ct'wiith 
more* tragic, impressive, or passionate scenes or situa- 
tions, the poet seems often to shrink from committing 
himself to any but the most moderate line of treat- 
ment The very climax and crucial situation is then 
given only in brief historic outline, or transacted be- 
hind the scenes and merely reported by the chorus, 
so to speak, instead of being put fairly on the boards 
before our eyes with vivid realistic power, so as to 
appeal strongly to our sympathies, and stir our 
emotions. 

Within these limits, Mr. Tennyson delights in the 
play of the human affections. Love is his favourite 
theme. It meets us everywhere in his poems and 
constitutes the best arrow in his poetic quiver. Next 
to this is everywhere conspicuous his profound sym- 
pathy with, and feeling for, outward nature in all her 
various manifestations and workings. But, here again, 
it is Nature in her detailed beauties and perfections 
that the poet prefers to dwell upon, rather than 
Nature in her larger, her bolder, her grander scenes. 

Further, we must not fail to recognize the poet’s 
great command of language, his highly trained and 
cultivated ear for rhythm and metre, his masterly 
touch and exquisite perfection in details. 

From what has been said it will be clear that his 
genius is well adapted to the production of lyrical pieces. 
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An-d, accordingly, we find that his lyrics constitute per- 
haps the most telling and effective part of his poetry. 
After these he is strong in idyllic, elegiac, narrative 
or descriptive pieces. He has not, as wc venture to 
think, the dramatic power or the penetrating insight 
into the workings of human character and ^action 
necessary for the production of plays — ^bc the merits 
of Quee'n Mary and Harold what they may ; — nor 
has he the sustained strength and creative genius 
which would conjure up before us a lofty original 
structure like a great epic or a sublime ode. 

His work gives evidence of careful study. The 
poet is a student. He has read many books and ob- 
served much ; and his poetry is the product of the 
deliberate and leisurely working of a refined and cul- 
tivated poetic taste, rather than the spontaneous and 
irrepressible outpouring of an indwelling poetic spirit, 
like that of Burns. 

But, whatever be his subject, a leading character- 
istic of his poetry is the high moral standard, the 
thoughtful, earnest tone throughout — as of one who is 
aware of the profound realities, the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities, the eternal destinies, lying everywhere 
beneath the visible surface of things in this world. 

When this is said, it will not be necessary for us to 
go into any question in connection with the Idylls, of 
the poet s position in philosophy or in religion, how- 
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ever interesting and important such questions fnayibe 
with a view to a right measure of his probable in- 
fluence for good or for evil, as a guide and teacher of 
men. Were we examining the “In Memoriam,” say, 
we could hardly avoid asking how far Mr. Tennyson 
IS identified with any school of philosophy; and 
whether his opinions, instead of being fixed, definite, 
and consistent, are not rather vague, uncertain and 
fragmentaiy. And, in religion, we should have to 
inquire whether he appears to stand upon firm ground 
based upon a settled and clearly defined faith ima 
Christianity which claims, and has always claimed, to 
provide a firm rock for the soul of man to rest upon : 
or whether there be any indications Jn his poems that 
he is not altogether without a. leaning, here as else- 
where, to the spirit of the age, in a vain and hopeless 
attempt to reconcile the irreconcilatle, — to find some 
compromise or nicely adjusted medium, that is, be- 
tween an objective revelation on the one side, and a 
straightforward rationalism on the other. But these 
vital questions are not perhaps fairly raised by any- 
thing in ,the Idylls ; and we shall therefore be enabled 
to steer clear of them. 

Returning now to our proper subject, and proposed 
method of dealing with it, let us first take a rapid 
survey of each Idyll in detail, noting, as we pass, such 
points as, belonging more properly to the Idyll in 
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question, may seem to require attention ; and then 
let us examine the whole from a more general stand- 
point, as a single work of art. 

This examination will tend to bring fairly before us 
the lofty and noble purpose which underlies the whole 
work, and its essential unity, so that the various poems 
are but the different acts in one great drama. It will 
show us the artistic agreement and harmony betw'ccn 
the action and progress of this drama, m the succes- 
sive poems, and the attendant scenes and operations 
of outward nature. These again will be seen to be 
influenced by those changes of time, season, and 
weather, which the progressively unfolding cycle of 
a single complete year will bring before us, side by 
side with the progressively unfolded action of the 
general drama. 

In order that the poet may have fair play, and that 
we may not seem to deal ungenerously wdth him, w’c 
will defer, until our first perusal of the poems is com- 
plete, any proper consideration of such defects and 
drawbacks as, in our judgment, may appear in the 
work. 

We shall not fail to notice the allegorical signifi- 
cance which lies in many places beneath the surface 
of the poems ;• a due recognition of which wall cause 
the details, and the poems themselves, to light up with 
a new and a higher meaning. 
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We shall discern, as we proceed, more arid more 
clearly, that these Idylls constitute essentially* one 
long study of failure. They bring before us that sad 
doom of vanity, of disappointment, of blighted pro- 
mises and withered prospects which, here as else- 
where, is seen to await many bright hopes and noble 
enthusiasms. And they show us the secret of this 
failure, the dread working of that mystery of iniquity 
which mars and ruins the fairest of prospects. The 
Evil comes first ; but, following ever upon it, with slow 
and tardy, as it would appear, but certain and irvc- 
sistible steps, we shall recognise the noiseless and 
stealthy tread of the avenging Nemesis of Retribu- 
tion ; until we are made to confess that, herein, the 
modern poet is altogether at one with the ancient : — 

Eud'ailfjLQVsg olai Hocmv ayeua-rog odoiv^ 
olg ya^ av osicrSn 6 so9ev ara; 

owSev yeveaig kiri 7r>li0og 

Soph. Ant. 


The following is an attempt at an English translation 
“ O happy they whose life is free from ill ’ 

For let the gods but strike a house in wiath, 

The haunting cuise shall never leave that lace ” 




Chapter IL 

THE COMING OF ARTHUR. 

HE Idylls^ generally consist of stories, 
specially selected, out of a great mass of 
such legendary materials, by the author, 
for the sake'of the poetic and artistic ad- 
vantages and capabilities which they may individually 
present, as well as for their bearing on the proper un- 



^ The term or as it seems to be moie usually 

spelt, IS generally applied, I think, much m the same way as its 
Greek prototype sl&uxxiev, accoidmg to Liddell and Scott’s defini- 
tion : — “ a short, highly-wrought descriptive poem, mostly on 
pastoral subjects, as those of Theocritus, Bion, See ” Thewoid 
would therefore be well suited to describe such poems as the 
Miller’s Daughter,” or the “ Gardener’s Daughtci oi it would 
be most legitimately applicable to the little shepherds’ song, 
called “ a low sweet idyll,” which occurs near the end of the 
Princess ” But it is difficult to see how Mr. T ennyson can j list ify 
his use of it m the case of long connected pieces of a naiiative 
character with an infusion of the dramatic and the epic, like 
these so-called Idylls of the King.” 
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folding of his Arthurian subject. But this firs't'poejn 
is principally narrative and introductory in character, 
being designed to introduce King Arthur and Guine- 
vere in due form’ upon the stage, and bring the story 
down to the point of their appearance thereon as man 
and wife, from which the proper course of the drama 
may be said to commence. 

Hence it would scarcely be fair to expect, in this 
poem, that more lively interest and effect which may 
perhaps be looked for in the others. 

Mr. Tennyson’s conception of the perfect life forr 
; his ideal hero is set before us ere we have gone far in 
the poem : — 

. . Saving I be join’d 
To her that is the fairest under heaven, 

I seem as nothing in the mighty woild, 

And cannot vi^ill my will, nor work my work 
Wholly, nor make myself in mine own realm 
Victor and lord. But were I join’d with her, 

Then might we live together as one life, 

And reigning with one will in everything, 

Have power on this dark land to lighten it, 

And power on this dead world to make it live ” 

That is, no ideal standard, remote from the ordinary 
conditions of human life and apart from its happiness 
and its joy, is to be set up—^no monastic or celibate 
existence, beyond the reach of ordinary humanity ; — 

“ Why should a man desire in any way 
To vary from the kindly race of men?” 
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blit it is in wedded happiness that that atmosphere is 
to be created, in which the highest ideal life of man 
IS to grow and flourish. Compare the words of the 
marriage blessing: 

“ Reign ye, and live, and love, and make the world 
Other, and may ihy qtiee^i be one loitli thee ” 

But here we get a glimpse of the “little rift witliin the 
lute, which by-and-by will make the music mute.” 
For it is the design of the whole work to unfold before 
us, as the secret of Arthur’s failure, the non-fulfilment 
oT this last necessary condition, his oneness with his 
queen. 

"A marked feature in this poem is its hidden and 
allegorical reference. The poet has himself elsewhere 
told us, as if to take away any possible doubt upon 
the question, that the lifelong struggle of the king 
shadows forth sense at war with soul' 

Here, in the different accounts of Arthur’s birth, we 
see the way in which different minds confront the 
problem of the origin and true position of the soul. 

. . There be those who hate him in their heai ts, 

Cali him b'aseborn, and since his ways are sweet 
And theirs are bestial, hold him less than man ” 

These are they who serve the flesh rather than the 
spirit, whose attitude toiiyard the higher and better 
service has always been, and will always be, one of 
slander and depreciation. 
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And there be those who deem him more than main, 

Arid dream he dropt from heaven ” 

These are, of course, the spiritually minded, as op- 
posed to the materialist and the rationalist Bedi- 
vere’s own vi.ew, which he proceeds to unfold, is 
characteristic of the man, as we shall hereafter see. 
He is content with a blunt, honest, practical recogni- 
tion of that which he feels to be right, he follows the 
path which conscience points out at the moment, and 
does not concern himself to require that it should 
prove its supernatural claims to his obedience Thu.s 
he is the representative of a middle class, in between 
those who call him baseborn ” and those who “ dream 
he dropt from heaven.'' The first-created knight, he 
is the man of practical and unquestioning obedience 
and loyalty, — 

“ . . Bold m heart and act and word was he, 

Whenever slander breathed against the king.” 

And, hereafter, we shall find him remaining faithful, 
“ the last of all his knights," in the closing scene of 
all. But, even there, he will still display the same 
characteristics, — a dim and partial recognition of the 
higher aspects and true conditions of that obedience 
which he has all his life rendered. 

The allegory appears again in the account of the 
coronation scene. 

Thus the three fair Queens, who stand near the 
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throne of Arthur, evidently represent Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. 

The rays of light falling around them from 
"... The Cross 

And those around it, and the Crucified,” 

— show us the source from which all their own light 
and strength are derived Mage Merlin, as we shall 
see better later on, represents the powers of intellect 
and imagination, of which the soul must make due use 
in its warfare. 

The Lady of the Lake, clothed in the sacred white 
samite, and surrounded with a mist of incense, is 
Religion. She " knows a subtler magic ” than Merlin, 
inasmuch as the spiritual is higher and deeper than 
the purely intellectual. She gives the king his sword 
Excalibur, — "whereby to drive the heathen out,”— 
which is, of course, the sword of the Spirit, whcrcvn'th 
the Soul is to wage war against Sin. The deep 
waters, with the eternal calm, wherein the Lady of the 
Lake dwells, and from which the ninc-ycar-wrought 
sword rises, show us the source from which this spirit- 
ual weapon is to be derived. It is fashioned by no 
earthly hand, but must be sought, with the aid of 
Religion, by long communings with the Infinite and the 
Eternal. If we were to inquire into the appropriate- 
ness of the image of the deep untroubled waters, wc 
should hardly be able to avoid a reference to the " sea 
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of glass, like unto crystal,” which is before the Throne 
in the Apocalypse, — assuming this to be genbrally in- 
terpreted as denoting water in absolute and unbroken 
repose. This attribute of serene repose, as ascribed 
to the divine or the pseudo-divine, has a powerful at- 
traction for our poet. Compare a beautiful passage 
in “ Lucretius : ” — 


“ The Gods, who haunt 
The lucid interspace of world and world, 

Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a wind, 

N or ever falls the least white star of snow, 

N or ever lowest roll of thunder moans. 

Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred everlasting calm ! ” 

Excalibur has on one side — 

“ Graven in the oldest tongue of all this world, 

‘ Take me,’ but turn the blade and you shall see, 

And written in the speech ye speak yourself, 

‘ Cast me away I ’ ” 

I can only suppose this to mean, that there is a time 
to take the sword, — when the empire of the Spirit, as 
opposed to the Flesh, is set up within us, — and a time 
to throw it away, when our warfare is over. But that 
the arguments for taking the sword are to the natural, 
unenlightened men hard sayings, written in a language 
hard to be understood, although in essence one, pre- 
sented to each soul from the earliest ages till now. 
Whereas the present inducements to throw away the 
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sword, and give up the struggle, are common, evident, 
and.all-tbo-easily understood. 

We notice, all through, that the poet has success- 
fully maintained the proprieties of his allegorical signi- 
ficance, without at all obtruding this more hidden 
sense upon the reader’s notice, so as to destroy or 
endanger the realism of the direct story. 

The conduct of the two sons of Queen Belliccnt is 
significant of their characters and future position in 
the general drama. Gawam, the giddy and impulsive 
f)oy, will develop into the reckless and pleasure-seek- 
ing but valiant knight ; and Modred, who now listens 
a*t the door, will be the crafty traitor hereafter 
Queen Bellicent’s account of Arthur’s origin, in tlic 
bringing of the babe to Merlin’s feet by a wave, is the 
poet’s own addition to, or variation on, the old legends 
He probably thinks that, among such a number 
of vague and contradictory accounts as arc to be 
found in them, a little extra variation will be of small 
consequence. 

Let us now turn to Merlin’s riddling triplets : — 

“Ram, ram, and sun ^ a lainbow in the sk) 

A young man will be wiser by-and-by ; 

An old man’s wit may wander ere he die. 

“ Ram, ram, and sun ’ a lainbow on the lea ^ 

And truth is this to me, and that to thee , 

And truth or clothed or naked let it be 
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Ram, sun, and ram ’ and the free blossom blows : 

Suji, ram, and sun ’ and where is he who knows ? 

Fiom the^great deep to the great deep he goes.” 

We will give our interpretation of this and similar 
passages in the Idylls, not as presuming for one 
moment that the intelligent reader stands in need of 
any enlightenment which we can pretend to afford, 
but simply that he may compare notes, if so he please, 
as to the views which we may take of the same pas- 
sage. 

We might call this, then, the wizard-song of Arthui; 
and his fortunes : — 

Rain, rain, and sun ” — those fortunes will be che- 
quered ; they will have niany dark shadows, but will 
not be without their share of brightness and glory. 

A young man will be wiser by-and-by : — ” 

for Arthur must learn, by sad experience, that men 
are not so easily to be made from beasts, as in his en- 
thusiastic youth he may fondly imagine. 

An old man’s wit may wander ere lie die.” 

Intellect — represented by Merlin — as apart from 
Religion, is not prepared easily to admit any super- 
natural theory of the origin of the soul. Maybe, says 
Merlin, this wonderful story is all a senile delusion of 
Bleys ! 

“ Tiuth is this to me, and that to thee ; ” 

C 
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“io me, the seer, gifted with insight, and able to dis- 
cern the hidden harmonies and real rclaticms of 
things, truth is a ratnbozu on the Ica ^ — a magic illumi- 
uiating power, one in its source and essence, but 
diverse in its .operation and effects, lighting up in one 
flood of varied yet harmonious colour all things, 
even the everyday realities of this common w'orld. 
But to you, wdio have no such extraordinary gifts, it 
is a rainboiv in the sky ^ — the bright hope of the futuic 
rather than the realization of the present ; for to you 
the present is shrouded in cloud and mystery, twx> 
parts of rain to one of sun.” 

Truth or clothed or naked let it be—” 

‘"let us have nothing but the truth, whether clothed 
in riddling triplets, as here, or openly expressed,” 

“ Ram, sun, and lain ' and the fice blossom blows . ” 

Tis the alternation of rain and sun that calls forth the 
wild-flow^er, — sweet, strong, and free ; and ’tis the dis- 
cipline of varied fortunes that wall dcvelopc in tlic 
soul the qualities which constitute its beauty and its 
strength. 

“ Where is he who knows ? 

Fioni the gieat deep to the great deep he goes ” 

The profoundesl intellect of man can pcnctnitc no 
further into the origin of man’s soul than this, lliat 
it comes forth from the great deep of an eternal and 
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mysterious past, and it speeds onward to the great 
deep of a limitless and unfathomable future. 

Our poet is fond of prophetic or significant dreams 
In Leodogran’s dream we have such a foreshadowing 
of Arthur’s fortunes. The condition of things in 
Leodogran’s own kingdom prior to Arthur’s coming 
is sketched out : — 

The sword rose, the hind fell, the herd was diiven, 

Fire glimpsed , — ” 

At first the king is a phantom, now looming and 
now lost; but finally, in an instant, the solid earth 
becomes the phantom, and the king stands out in 
heaven crowned. This indicates the spiritual and 
subjective nature of the king and his kingdom. When 
the attention is fixed upon the outward world, he is 
but faintly and dimly discerned, — the material gets 
the better of the ideal : but when at last he is seen 
crowned in his majesty, then the transitory things of 
earth take their proper place, — the world and all it 
contains fade into nothingness 

Before we leave this poem, let us notice its charac- 
teristic features as to Season and Hoitr ^ — the time, 
that is, at which occur the birth of Arthur, and the 
setting up of the united reign of Arthur and Guine- 
vere. These are evidently the leading points, or 
ruling situations, so to speak, in the Idyll The poet 
is most careful to maintain a proper harmony and 
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sequence in such minor artistic unities as those of 
season, weather, and time ; and so we shall find 
throughout. Here the exact position of these leading 
events is clearly defined 

That same nighty the night of the nno year, 

Was Arthur born.” 

And for the wedding : — 

. Lancelot passed away among the flowers, 

(For then was latter Apiil), and rctuin’d 
Among the flowers, iii May, wjth Guinc\crc, 

To whom arrived . . . . the king 

That morn was mained.” 

We will reserve a few remarks on the general struc- 
ture of this Idyll for a more suitable opportunity in 
Chapter XVI., and so leave it for the present. 




Chapter III. 


GARETH AND LYNETTE. 


tone of this poem is ejninently briglit 
■ ' 1| r'-' ) and cheerful. It shows us Arthur’s king-. 
. V A' spring-tide of success and 
pi-osperity, and bidding fair, apparently, 
to answer to his noble purpose. 


Out of bower and casement shyly glanced 
Eyes of pure women, wholesome stars of love ; 
And all about a healthful people stept, 

As in the presence of a gracious king ” 


We see the king engaged m the administration of 
even-handed justice to all, and setting in his own 
person the best example to his subjects. And we see, 
especially, a specimen of this influence in the way in 
which he attracts to himself, and fills with something 
of his own spirit, the young and ardent nature of 
Pelleas. For Pelleas cannot rest in his distant soli- 
tude. The achievements of Arthur and his knights 
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ring ever in his ears, and fill his youthful imagination 
So the standard which Arthur has set up he yearns 
to follow, rather than any lower object : — 

“ Follow the deer? follow the Chnst, llic {\in'4 ; 

Live puie, speak tiuc, wrong, follow the Knig, 

Else wherefoic born^” 

The unities of season and time are strictly main- 
tained in accordance with the action of the poem, and 
its place in the series. 

Thus in the opening we see Gareth in the spring- 
time of youth’ and full of energy , but pent-up at 
home, and labouring under a sense of lepression. 
Without it is a “showerful spring,’’ and the swollen 
torrent is seen undermining and wliirling away the 
pine tree which grows on its bank When at last 
Gareth gets his way and starts rejoicing for Arthur’s 
court, it is still spring, but no longer showerful :~ 

“ Southward they set their faces. The buds made 
Melody on bianch, and melody in mid-air, 

The damp hill slopes were quickened into green, 

And the live green had kindled into dowers; 

For It was past the time of Eastci-day.” 

This marks clearly the season and weather, and 
so also for the hour . — 

“ F ar off they saw the silver-misty mom.” 

This Idyll is replete with allegory. The allegorical 
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nature of Arthur’s city comes out in the words of the 
attendants . — 

Lordj there is no such city anywhere, 

But all a vision ” 

The whole following description of the city and its 
gates, taken in connection with the coronation scene 
in the first poem, gives us a distinct intimation of 
this mystical significance of the kingdom of Arthur. 
We see Religion, as the Lady of the Lake, standing on 
the keystone of the arch, with arms outstretched in 
form of the cross, and supporting the whole super- 
structure. The keystone is 

“ lined 

And rippled like an ever-fieeting wave ” 

in harmony with her dwelling, the deep waters with 
the eternal calm ; and her dress tells the same tale. 
The drops of water which fall from either hand arc, 
we may presume, the waters of baptism, which she 
offers to all who will come to her. The sword which 
hangs from one hand is the weapon of the Church 
militant, and represents the Church’s outward life of 
conflict and struggle. The censer in the other 
shows us her inner and spirituaf life of devotion. 
Both are worn with the winds and storms of long 
centuries of trial and endurance, within and without 
The sacred fish which floats over her breast is the 
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— the ancient Christian symbol, which summed up 
in its five letters the distinctive creed of Christi'anity. 
In ''Arthur's wars, new things and old co-twibled as if 
time were nothing " avc sec the strife which he and she 
wage, — always new to suit the ever-changing conditions 
of time and thought,— and always old, for it is essen- 
tially one and the same ; the old story under modified 
forms is perpetually repeating itself. 

The utterances of the seer, like those of Merlin, arc 
riddling presentments of the allegory. The f dry King 
and fairy Queens who come from a sacred mountain 
clefd towards the sunrise, to build the city, arc 
the old mythologies whose birthplace \v<is in the 
East, the land of the rising sun Fiom them, besides 
the religions of the ancient world, arc derived poetr)', 
architecture, sculpture; all those elevating and refining 
arts and sciences which were called into cxisltmco 
mainly and primarily as the expression and embodi- 
ment of religious feeling. These, with all that whole 
circle of unnumbered influences, mental, moral, or 
religious, derived from the experiences of the past, 
with which they arc associated, constitute the city in 
which the soul dwells, — the sphere m which it 


^ That IS, Parnassus, the abode of Apollo and the rvluses, 
also sacred to Bacchus •— 

S'’ UTTSg S'iKocpOlO CTTS^O-^ OTTm^TTS Som. 
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works, and the surrounding atniospliere which ’it 
breathes. 

There is nothing in it as it seems, saving the king,” 

For the soul is the centre and focus which gathers to 
itself all these scattered elements, and melts them all 
down in the crucible of its own subjective conscious- 
ness. The soul is to itself the one great eternal fact, 
and all else external to itself is but as the husk sur- 
rounding the kernel. 

Tho’ some there be that hold 
The king a shadow, and the city leal ” 

These are the materialists, who deny the existence of 
the immortal spiritual soul, as independent of and dis- 
tinguished from the surrounding external conditions. 

“ The king 

Will bind thee by such vows as is a shame 
A man should not be bound by, yet the which 
No man can keep ” 

The striving after a transcendental and impossible 
standard of perfection is the best and only way to 
effect the purpose of the King, namely, to “ move 
upwards, working out the beast , '' and, accordingly, 
those who will not swear must abide without among 
^‘the cattle of the field.” 

The city is built to music ; for, as the harmony and 
proportion of sound constitute music, so the harmony 
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and proportion of all the various elements and powers 
which ga to make up the man, will constitute a "fitting 
shrine for the ideal soul. 

Therefore never built at all ; ” for the process of 
assimilating and working up into one harmonious 
whole all the various external elements is continually 
going on and unending. “Therefore built for ever;” 
for since harmonious and proportionate devcl(')p- 
ment is the continual law, the city will always be 
complete and at unity in itself. 

“ Which Merlin’s hand, the Mage at Auhius court, 
Knowing all arts, had touch’d, and c\ci>\\heic 
At Arthur’s oidinance, tipl with lessening peak 
And pinnacle, and had made it spue to heaven.’’ 

Merlin represents the creative and inventive faculty, 
the powers of thought and imagination, with all that 
they involve. He, therefore, knows all arts The city 
is made to spire to heaven everywhere at Arthur’s 
ordinance ; for the ideal soul, in its upward strivings, 
leads upwards with it all the powers, attributes, and 
accessories which surround its being. 

Leaving now this mystical account of the city, let 
us glance next at the experiences of Gaicth in the 
quest. 

“ Then to the shoic of one of those long loops,” 

The key to the interpretation, if any were needed, 
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is furnished later on where the strugg-le is described 
as the war of time against the soul of man. 

The serpent river is the stream of time. Its three 
long loops the three ages of life — youth, middle age, 
old age. The guardians of the crossings are the per- 
sonified forms of the temptations suited to these 
different ages. 

In this first struggle we see the banks of the river 
rough-thickefed and steep, the stream full, narrow, 
marking the fulness of life and energy of youth. The 
bridge of single arc, which takes the river at a leap, 
marks this impetuosity of youth looking ever forward 
and leaping eagerly into manhood. The warrior who 
dwells in the gay, silken pavilion, and is armed by the 
three fair girls in gilt and rosy raiment, represents the 
power of pleasure, and (since he stands a moment 
glorying) of pride. “ Thy shield is mine ” — for tempta- 
tion when met and overcome lends strength to resist 
temptation. 

The second warrior in blinding mail, -with red and 
cypher face of rounded foolishness, is, of course, the 
love of money, which dazzles and blinds the eyes of 
the soul. The stream of time has spread out into a 
raging shallow with no bridge, for we are in middle 
life with no marked point of transition. So also there 
is no precise point at which the temptations of middle 
age can be said to be overcome ; but while the soul 
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was warring, ‘^the stream descended and the sun was 
washed away.’’ 

In the case of the third warrior, the bridge of treble 
bow, and rose-red from the west, maiks the transition 
from middle life to old age. The warrior is 

Not naked, only wiapp’d m hardened skins 
That fit him like his ou n ” 

These are interpreted for us, if there were any need of 
interpretation, further on : — 

He seem'd as one 

That all in later, sadder age, begins 
To war against ill uses of a lijc ” 

The chains of evil habit arc only to be broken by 
one grand effort and radical change of heart and life ; 
so this antagonist is only defeated at last by hurling 
him headlong over the biidgc 

These scenes are very well described, and the 
reader’s interest well sustained to the end, where death, 
though apparently the most formidable antagonist of 
all, turns out to be no real foe, and his fall usliers in 

the happici day from undcrgiound.” 

The Lady Lyonors, on whose behalf the struggle is 
waged, appears to represent the soul of men in its 
immortal, spiritual essence — the spirit ; whereas her 
sister Lynette is the rational, impressionable, sensuous 
soul, the Pysche. The poet evidently refers to that view 
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of man’s nature which makes it consist of three dis- 
tinct elements — spirit, soul, and body : and the course 
of the poem seems framed to show us how a lifelong 
warfare must be carried on by the arm of flesh (Gareth), 
under the guidance and with the assistance of the 
rational soul (Lynette), if the immortal spirit (Lyonors) 
is to be delivered from the foes that threaten its 
eternal rum/ 

Lynette’s snatches of song, which are all addressed 
to outward nature, — the morning star, sun, moon, 
flowers, birds, &c. — mark the sympathetic influence of 
external nature upon the sentient, emotional soul, 
which appeals, as it were, for sympathy in its joy ©r 
sorrow, to these natural and visible things, which 
surround it at the moment. Of a similar character is 
her utterance when Gareth is asleep . — 

Good lord, ho%v speetly smells the honeysuckle 
In the hush'd nighty as if the world were one 
Of utter peace, and love, and gentleness ” 

There is m this poem a certain freshness, a lively 
and sparkling animation of tone, which is well sus- 
tained throughout, and harmonizes well with its general 
position and design. Some of the descriptions are 
very fine, especially those of the warriors who guard 


Compare Mr. Devey’s view of the meaning of this idyll, 
Comp. Est of Mod. Engl. Poets,” p. 324. 
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the river, which are most excellent pieces of allegorical 
scene-painting. 

But then no beauty of detail suffices to reconcile us 
to the incredible kitchen-knave part of the story. 
And the poem as a whole seems somewhat lacking in 
human interest. For once the poet has dispensed 
with the aid of the affections — there is no love-making 
in the poem , and were it not for the youthful 
ambition of Gareth, there would be little to .stir our 
sympathetic emotions. 

'' On the whole, but for the magical glamour of poetry 
which the author has thrown over his woik, and the 
sparkling jewelry of epithet and expression with whicli 
he has enriched it, it would appear comparatively but 
a meagie and poverty-stricken work. 




Chapter IV. 



ENID. 


ERE we leave the direct line of the 
Arthurian tradition. This is the Welsh 
knight of the falcon, or 
Gherent, son of Erbin. In almost all the 
details the poet follows the original very closely, 
except that he has curtailed and condensed it a little 
towards the end. 

The prettiest part of the poem is, as most readers 
will agree, the long episode near the beginning, form- 
ing the history of the faded silk, whereas the main 
course of the poem, — the story, that is, of Geraint’s 
jealousy, its cause and cure, — seems less satisfactory 
We are haunted all through by the feeling that there 
should have been no room for any such prolonged 
state of isolation and estrangement between Enid 
and her husband, as is here described. 

If the mutual love of the pair, following upon the 
romantic history of the past, was really so great, then 
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where, we are continually asking-, was that unreserved 
confidence which is, or should be, the first condition of 
such a true affection, and the very atmosphere which 
it breathes ? We arc vexed and amazed as wc read 
on and on in the story, and find no sign of it How- 
ever, there is this to be said, that the fault, althougli 
originally with Enid, who has not courage to tell 
her husband her thoughts about him, is in the sequel 
mainly confined to the blundering sterner sex Enid 
gives expression to the reader’s feeling, as well as her 
ewn, in those words : — 

If he would only speak and tell me of it ” 

His blindness, in not doing so, gives occasion for 
one of the finest passages, pci.haps, in the Id) 11s . — 

O pui blind lacc of miseiablc men, 

How many amon.c^ us at this veiy hour 
Do foige a life-lon'^^ tiouble foi ouisr^lvcs 
By taking true foi false oi false foi tiuc ^ 

Here, thiough the feeble twilight of tins woild 
Groping, how many, until wc pass and leach 
That other, where w'c see as we aic seen 

The whole story, however, becomes more intelligible, 
when we regard it in the light in which, I think, the 
poet intends that it should be regarded, —namely, as 
setting before us the history and the evil working of 
siispicio7u The jocund brightness of the general scene, 
as exhibited' in the last Idyll, is already clouded by a 
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dark shadow looming ominously in the background.- 
It is tho malignin fluence of Guinevere's sin, which is 
beginning to get beyond its immediate authors, and 
to affect the outer world. And we now see it poison- 
ing and tainting the springs of all domestic happiness 
at their very source. Geraint's suspicion, all his weari- 
some, hopeless, meaningless wanderings, light up with 
new meaning when we view them thus. Guinevere, 
the peerless one, the fairest flower of earth, has fallen, 
and why should not Enid fall } Has not Enid been 
on intimate terms with Guinevere, one of her most , 
trusted attendants, and always near her 1 The whole 
air becomes filled with suspicion, and the haples^ 
Geraint sees everything with jaundiced and distorted 
vision. 

The reason for the introduction of all the earlier 
history of the wedded pair in such an episodical man- 
ner now -becomes clear. The central idea and main 
action of the poem, turning upon the element of sus- 
picion introduced into their married happiness by the 
sin of Guinevere, the situation out of which the proper 
course of the poem is evolved, occurs on that morning 
in which Enid is introduced in a position to say, and 
Geraint to misinterpret, those words — 

Oh, me ’ I fear me I am no true wife ” 

This situation, then, is set forth early in the poem to 

D 
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•give 'US the clue to this central idea as soon as possible ; 
and the history of the pair, prior to the wedding, as 
being essentially no part of the story, is only thrown 
in as an interlude. But tlic long retrospective episode 
thus caused seems, artistically, vciy objectionable. 
During its course we forget this first scene, and have 
practically to begin, as it were, the story afresh, w'hen 
w^e have read nearly half of the poem. 

The sequence of cause and effect, and the mode in 
which coming events cast their shadows before, arc, as 
is usual with our poet, aitistically contri\cd, cuinnienc- 
ing from the hour wdicn 

Guincvcic lay late into tlu' mom 

Lost in sweet dicams, and ibea)i(ui<^ oj ha Av'o 
For Ldiuclot ” 

Geraint is a good embodiment of the knight of old, 
wdth the virtues and defects of tlie age. lie is self- 
willed and obstinate, imperious and tyrannical, but 
wdthal brave, true and noble, lie is lough, but it is a 
roughness that is in no way incompatible with a fitting 
reverence for the aged and the wx‘ak, and a chi\alrous 
devotion to feminine sw^cclncss and purity. In 
Arthur’s words he is, like Garetli, 

I^ough, sudden, 

And paidonablc— woitliy to be knight.” 

This impetuous, rough and ready character is well 
maintained all through. Wc have, however, little 
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sympathy for him in his troubles on account of his 
jealous^ and overbearing conduct towards hjs wife, 
which side of his character was darkly shadowed forth ' 
in his courtship in the matter of the faded silk. 

Enid is a tender and beautiful creation, with just 
those softer traits of character which her husband 
lacks. The timid silence in which she receives the 
tidings of Geraint’s offer of marriage, the silent obedi- 
ence in which she lays aside the costly and long-lost 
gown, or bears all her husband’s jealous humours 
without a word, the tender care with which she keeps* 
the faded gown, the modesty which ties her tongue 
when she is unjustly accused, the courageous eloquence 
with which her love inspires her in the Earl’s castle — 
all these are characteristic traits. They show us the 
poet’s ideal of perfect womanhood, ruled in all things 
and cvciywhcre by divinely-implanted and divinely- 
governed affections. 

In an artistic point of view this Idyll seems to be 
greatly open to a charge of want of unity and concen- 
tration of interest and effect A leading cause of this 
is, of course, the long episode at the beginning, which 
we have already discussed. But, besides this, when 
at last we come to the gist of the poem — the steps, 
that IS, by which the jealousy of Geraint works its own 
cure — we are not much better off. We follow Enid 
and her imperious lord in their journey, and are intro- 
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duced to three tall knights, and then to three more 
tall^ knights, and then to the fair-haired youth Ind the 
four mowers, and then to the quondam lover Limours; 
but nowhere can we pause and draw breath. 

No doubt the exigencies of the “quest,” which pre- 
supposes, perhaps, a succession of adventures without 
any necessary connection, is mainly responsible for 
this. But still the inevitable result follows, that our 
attention is wearied and distracted by a number of 
minor events, each too unimportant to make any 
abiding impression, or arouse much real interest. 

In “Gareth and Lynette” we had a numbef of succes- 
sive adventures, but there the case was quite different. 
There was a sequence and connection between the 
different warriors guarding the different stages of the 
river of life, which served to give some unity and co- 
herence to the general picture. 

Before we leave this poem, we must notice the pro- 
gress of our mystic year. In the last Idyll, as we 
saw, 

« It was past the time of Easter-day 

Early in the present poem, the poet marks the 
season for us ; it is 

— on a summer mom,” 

and so, later on, we find the mowers at work in the 
meadows. 




Chapter V. 

VIVIEN. 

E have travelled far in the unfolding of the 
general drama, when we have passed froin 
'‘Enid” to “Vivien.” There it was only 
suspicion : here it is certainty. There we 
had a whispered and darkly-hinted possibility of mis- 
chief : here it is manifested wickedness — open, flag- 
rant, unblushing, self-assertive. 

Many a Geraint must have had his domestic happi- 
ness ruined, many an Enid must have felt a gathering 
cloud of doubt and wretchedness between herself and 
her husband, before a Vivien was fairly possible. Yet 
here she is, and one glance at her speaks volumes as 
to the state of Arthur’s court : for is she not one of 
the Queen's own immediate attendants } 

Many readers will, no doubt, feel that this is of all 
the Idylls the one upon which they least care to dwell. 
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Vivien may be required from an artistic point of 

a 

view in the general picture, by way of foil and con- 
trast to the sweet and pure feminine characters, Enid 
and Elaine. She may be a dramatic necessity, more 
or less, in order to set forth the dread workings of evil, 
as here associated with the sin of Guinevere and 
Lancelot. She may serve to exhibit this sin in its 
own naked ugliness, apart from that surrounding cloak 
of sentiment and extenuating circumstance which 
might, in their case, lend it a certain degree of conn- 
tenance and support. She may pave the way for those 
last scenes in which Arthur will take farewell of all he 
loves, and be reduced to the mournful confession that 
all the purport of his throne has failed. But Vivien is . 
none the less repulsive in herself, and any very de- 
tailed study of her and her ways is likely to bring 
neither pleasure nor profit We will therefore confine 
ourselves mainly to a few general remarks upon this 
poem. 

Since such characters as Vivien do occur in real life, 
the poet is no doubt justified in bringing her before us 
in her proper place, as here, in his drama ; provided he 
keep within the limits of decorum in the detailed 
treatment of his subject. Provided, above all, that she 
be set forth, when she does appear, in her proper 
deformity : not gilded over by a process of dishonest 
juggling between right and wrong, or veiled beneath a 
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covering of false and pernicious sentimentalism. And, 
although the sensuous aspect of his subject is fully p)ut 
forward, the poet would seem never to have violated 
these conditions. Vivien’s character is well brought 
out To the versatile fascination of a Cleopatra she 
adds the cruel and subtle purpose of a Brinvilliers. 
She has the grace and attractiveness of a beautiful and 
glittering serpent, with a liberal share, also, of the 
serpent’s venom and sting. 

It IS nothing to her that Merlin has in no way in- 
jured her, but has been more tolerant of her and het 
wa3"s than others with the same insight into them 
would have been It is nothing that the achievement 
of her evil ambition can be of no real benefit to her- 
self, and that the deed, once done, can never be un- 
done. She cares not for the old man’s own complete 
and entire ruin, or for the great and irreparable injury 
wdiich his loss will inflict on his king and country. 
She seeks only her own momentary triumph over one 
renowned for his wisdom and skill. For this she 
schemes and contrives with all subtlety and patience ; 
for this she challenges the wrath of heaven with blas- 
phemous and lying imprecations ; and for this the 
harlot is ready to sell herself in cold blood. 

It may appear at first sight that the final yielding 
of ]\Ierlin, judged in the light of his own utterances a 
little earlier, is an unsatisfactory conclusion to the 
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story. He seems to appraise Vivien so clearly at 
her* real" value in his muttered comments upon her, 
that, after making every allowance for the weakness of 
age, overcome by importunity and weariness, it is yet 
difficult to understand his conduct. Is there no deeper 
reason in his moral constitution and character to 
account for it ? For it seems clear that we must not 
make too much allowance for this weakness of age. 
Not only have we Merlin’s own assurance of his con- 
sciousness that his blood 

Hath earnest in it of far springs to be,” 

bnt all else that we see of him, in this his long volun- 
tary journey into the wilds, goes to show that his age 
is hale and hearty, and his intellect unimpaired. Now, 
as we^saw in ‘‘Gareth and Lynette,” Merlin represents 
the creative and inventive faculty, the power of im- 
agination. His strength lies in intellect as apart from, 
though not necessarily in antagonism with, religion. 
He is a philosopher and a keen -sighted observer. He 
is a searcher after the true and the beautiful, and his 
utterances have the elevated tone which- might be 
expected from one who has spent a long life in such 
pursuits. So he shines by contrast with the debased 
and foul-minded Vivien, until we are disposed to 
credit him with a loftier standing than any to which 
he has really attained. 
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How comes it, then, that with this high moral tone, 
this deep, penetrating insight, this ripe experience of 
men and things, he yet allows himself to drift into a 
position in which, from very weariness, he must yield ? 
He seems tinged with that most fatal defect of cha- 
racter which allows a man to think, and feel, and see, 
and know without acting. Such a character has 
established for itself a great standing landmark on the 
stream of time, a beacon-light for the warning of all 
future generations, in Pontius Pilate . . . Like him 
Merlin can weigh and decide with calm and judicial 
impartiality, — like him he has moral insight to expose 
the evil, and is not without perception of the just and 
the good. But, like Pilate, when the moment of action 
comes, he is found wanting. He has, no doubt, some- 
thing more than a purely intellectual perception of 
the difference between right and wrong : — 

“Then iMerlin to Ins own heart loathing said, 

‘ O, true and tender ' O, my liege and king ! ’ ” 

But still, on the whole, we see in him a fatal acquies- 
cence which foreshadows Vivien’s ultimate triumph. 
He recognizes her true character , but it is the recog- 
nition of the skilful physician watching the dread 
workings of some foul disease, and studying the de- 
velopment of strange and abnormal symptoms with 
calm professional eye, not the indignant recognition 
of the just man who cannot endure the sight of evil ; 
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who IS jealous for the offended majesty of his God, 
and fearful lest he himself touch pitch and be defiled. 

There is another element in the case to account for 
Vivien’s triumph. Merlin is old, his blood is chilled 
with many winters, and calmed by a lofty and refined 
philosophy. But philosophers, old or young, cannot 
afford any more than others to despise the ordinary 
restraints of propriety and decorum . — 

The pale blood of the wizard at hei touch 
Took gayer colours, like an opal warmed ” 

Grant, if you will, that there is here only the far-off 
echo, rather than the reality, of passion , yet is there 
sufficient weight to turn the scale ; and soon we see 
the gifted seer reduced to a condition little better than 
that of Lot, in “ Gareth and Lynette ” : — 

A yet- warm corpse, and yet unburiable.” 

Let us now glance at the poet’s careful observance, 
as usual, of his unities. The season is still summer, 
for the meadows are deep, and the grass in blossom ; 
and we have a summer thunderstorm. 

The storm is significant. It is the outburst of the 
elements in harmony with the breaking out and open 
exhibition of evil in an aggravated form in the con- 
duct of the debased and treacherous Vivien. The 
nearer approach of the storm corresponds with the 
growing imminence of Merlin’s danger, and as he falls 
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the storm bursts. The time is afternoon : for Vivien 
speaks of all the morning as just past. Arid in Ihe, 
sultry summer afternoon, as is most natural, the storm 
occurs. 

This is a very fine poem. At first, as has been said, 
we are not drawn to it, on account of the unattractive 
nature of the subject. But the more we study it, the 
more we shall appreciate its great artistic merit. 
There is a sustained power and force throughout, a 
unity and concentration of expression and purpose, 
and a general poetic strength, which combine to raise 
this poem to a high rank. It is especially strong in a 
direction in which the Idylls generally, as I shall here- 
after attempt to show, seem to be deficient, namely 
in character-painting. With the exception, perhaps, 
of the two descriptions of the Northern Farmer, we 
shall hardly be able to find any character, among 
those described at any length in our poet’s works, 
which is so powerfully and truthfully depicted as that 
of Vivien. 




Chapter VI. 
ELAINE. 


the preceding Idylls we have seen so 
I’fi' i!" . little of Guinevere and Lancelot that we 
]\ aliT^ost say that our first real intro- 

duction to them has been reserved for 
this poem ; and this is somewhat late for it, seeing that 
they are leading characters. 

Guinevere came before us in the first Idyll as the 


young and lovely bride. Here she is outwardly still 
the chief ornament of the court, over which she pre- 


sides with queenly dignity and splendour. But fallen 
and degraded inwardly, we see her, in this poem, 
holding out one hand to the trustful king her hus- 
band, and with the other carrying on a secret intrigue 
with that king's right arm in battle and chief knight. 


Lancelot. 


Opposite to her, in artistic contrast in the picture, 
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we have the heroine Elaine. She is a tender and 
fragile figure, whose maiden purity and rustic loveli- 
ness are diametrically opposed to Guinevere’s peer- 
less and queenly, but voluptuous and sin-stained 
beauty. 

The commanding form of the great knight Lance- 
lot stands, as it were, in tlie centre between these two 
women, who both love him so well ; but in such dif- 
ferent ways, and with such different results ! 

Lancelot, then, is the central figure in this Idyll 
We have seen him before as the gallant and chivalrous 
knight, courteous in all things , but now we are intro- 
duced to the man himself. We recognize at once tke 
saddened and disappointed man. He is inwardly con- 
scious of living ever in presence of a loftier standard 
than any to which he himself has found grace to 
attain. His king is precious in his sight, and worthy 
of all devotion, but to that king’s legitimate influence 
and working he knows himself to be the sorest hin- 
drance ; and he is requiting unsuspecting confidence 
by the darkest and deadliest of ail injuries. The poet 
nowhere shows him to us in the throes and struggles 
of warring feeling, in the wild delirium of passion and 
triump^i, or in the chill and despairing re-action of re- 
turning truth and loyalty. All that is over, and now 
he appears before us a sad and mournful figure, whose 
youth and hope are past and gone, who has sinned his 
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^in, and knows that retribution will surely follow — 
yea, sees it already following. ^ 

Lancelot’s true nobility of character, his chivali'ous 
devotion to his high-souled king, bis comprehension 
and insight into that king’s lofty purpose and endea- 
your, are but the measure of his present settled 
sadness and gloom. Shall he then give her up, and 
free himself from these hateful chains 1 Yea, surely ! 

I needs must break 

These bonds, that so defame me.” 

What ? give up the woman who has sacrificed all 
for him Never ’ 

« without she wills it.” 

And so his life goes on. There is no point at which 
he can turn round and free himself. And, although 'in 
calmer moments of reflection he feels thus acutely 
the falsity and shame of his position, yet his life is so 
bound up with that of the woman whom he has loved 
so long and so well, that he can never be sure of his 
own resolve : — 

Would I, if she wulled it ? nay, 

Who knows ? But if I would not, then may God, 

I pray Him, send a sudden angel do\TO 
To seize me by the hair, and bear me far, 

And fling me deep in that forgotten mere 
Among the tumbled fragments of the hills ” 


^ Compare some remarks in the “ Edinburgh Review,” April, 
1870, p. 518. 
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The central idea and meaning of this Idyll, with 
refeienee to the general story and its place ^therein, 
seem to be well embodied in that striking scene be- 
tween Guinevere and Lancelot, in the vine-clad oriel 
of Arthur’s palace, with Lancelot’s inward comments 
upon it, which w’e have just quoted. 

Elaine, the pure, sweet lily — she who might have 
made 

This and that other woild 

Another woild,” 

for Lancelot, floats past beneath his eyes, in the still- 
ness of death ; and of this death he is the cause. She 
floats over the spot where the flashing diamonds had 
just fallen. Those diamonds might well have bedn 
her’s, together with him who won them ; for did he 
not wear her favour in the fight and when before was 
Lancelot known to w'ear a lady's favour ? but no ! — 

The shackles of an old love straiten’d him, 

His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 

And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” 

x\nd so, on the other side of the picture, ^ve see 
here also the queen, now wild and jealous, flinging 
Lancelot’s nine-^^ears’-fought-for diamonds into the 
river, and bursting away from him to weep and wail, 
while he is left in half-disgust at love, life — all things. 

The keynote of this poem, then, appears to be the 
raaiurny of Passion and sotting in of Retribution. 

Lancelot and Guinevere through long years have 
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been sowing the wind, and now they are made to feel 
the first .blasts of the inevitable and rapidly advancing 
‘whirlwind. Guinevere’s causeless jealousy may, in- 
deed, be easily and quickly set at rest, but it is none 
the less an ominous comment upon the general situa- 
tion and the relations between them, full of material 
for bitter and remorseful thought to Lancelot. 

This poem follows immediately after Vivien. No 
sooner, that is, have we before us the evil in full de- 
velopment, than we see retribution setting in. 

The unities also of season and weather are in com- 
plete harmony. The poet reserves any direct indica- 
tions of the progress of his mystic year, until he has 
brought us to the oriel scene. But there he is careful 
to supply them, as if to mark unmistakably that this 
is the central and characteristic scene of the poem : — 

“ sad chanot-bier 

Past like a shadow thio’ the field, that shone 
Fu -summer^ to that stream whereon the barge, 

Pr.l’d all Its length in blackest samite, lay.^^ 

And again . — 

« Saying which she seized 

And, thro’ the casement, standing unde for lieat^ 

Flung them, and down they flash’d and smote the stream.” 

That is, we are in the midst of the torrid heats of 
summer, corresponding to the torrid tide of human 
passion in the drama. 
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This, then, we may call the mid-summer Idyll of 
the series, and this scene the central scene in it. 

Elaine is a sweet and beautiful creation. She and 
Enid are naturally associated together, in our minds, 
as the two fair feminine ideal forms in the Idylls, 
Perhaps their characters can hardly be better 
brought into relief than by comparing them together. 
Enid, although so modest and retiring, is yet the 
fuller, richer, more self-contained and independent 
character. Her womanly reticence and patient sub- 
mission to her husband s jealous humours are in direct! 
contrast with Elaine’s more childish impulsiveness, — 
with her artless longing for expression and sympathy 
as shown in her confession of unsought love to Lance- 
lot, and her wish to make her moan to Guinevere and 
all the world. 

Enid IS to Elaine as the moss-rose to the snowdrop , 
or as the rich melodious song of the nightingale to the 
simple and tender cooing of the ring-dove 

In this Idyll, as elsewhere, we see coming events 
casting their shadows before, m prophetic dreams •; — 

'The maiden dreamt 

That some one put this diamond in her hand, 

And that it \\ as too slippery^ to be held, 

And slipt, and fell into some pool or stieam 

In the sequel we find, of course, that the diamond 
IS really put into her hand by Gawain ; and it does 
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eventually find its way into the stream, when Guine- 
vere flings it away with the rest. 

This poem appears to illustrate, better perhaps than 
any other of the Idylls, the peculiarities of our poet’s 
genius, as exhibited in his mode of arranging his sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Tennyson, as we said in the Introductory 
chapter, does not usually seek to rivet the attention of 
his reader by striking or deeply affecting scenes in 
these poems. He trusts rather to the effect of alter- 
"nating light and shadow, to the artistic harmonies and 
contrasts produced by a varied and rapidly changing 
sequence and grouping of his incidents, as well 
as to the sympathies evoked by tender love-senti- 
ment. 

He generally leads us rapidly on, therefore, from 
scene to scene. But he seldom lets us leave any one 
scene, without setting before us one or two carefully 
drawn artistic studies of leading situations in it, which 
we may carry away in our memories. These, in most 
cases, would form excellent subjects for the art of the 
painter. They are often vividly set forth, with just 
those little realistic touches in which the eye of the 
artist most delights. 

It is hardly necessary to refer back to the striking 
instances of this pictorial mode of treatment which 
occurred in Gareth and Lynette ; ” such as — 
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Gareth silent gazed upon the knight, 

Who stood a moment, ere his horse was brought, 
Glorying ; and in the stream beneath him shone, 
Immmgled with heaven’s azure wavermgly, 

The gay pavilion and the naked feet. 

His arms, the rosy raiment, and the star.” 

Let us now notice a few such instances of this peculiar 
manner in the present poem, in order that we may get 
a fair idea of the extent to which the poet allows this 
pictorial line of treatment to be carried. For, in 
places, it seems almost to dominate over, rather than 
to be subordinated to, the working out of the story. , 
In the opening paragraph, then, we have a pretty 
account of Elaine’s tender care for Lancelot’s shield , 
giving rise to two contrasted pictures. First, we see 
the heroine in the peaceful repose of her maiden 
slumbers : — 

Which first she placed where morning’s earliest ray 
Might strike it, and awake her with the gleam.” 

And then she appears in action, in the romance of her 
waking dreams. She, 

entering, barr’d her door, 

Stript off the case, and read the naked shield , 

Now guess’d a hidden meaning in his arms ; 

Now made a pretty history to herself 
Of every dint a sword had beaten m it, 

And eveiy scratch a lance had made upon it. 
Conjecturing when and where This cut is fresh , 

That ten years back , this dealt him at Caerlyle ; 

That at Caerleon; this at Camelot; 

And, ah ’ God’s mercy ! what a stroke was there &c. 
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Next a short transition passage brings us to the 
account *of the diamonds. This episodical diamond- 
scene, by the way, appears to be entirely the coinage 
of our poet’s imagination, as there is no foundation 
for it in the old legend It is evidently introduced at 
this point that we may be taken with a leap to a 
contrasted scene. Instead of the maiden bower, we 
have the horror of the haunted glen and the mist-clad 
mountain side, still echoing with the fratricidal struggle. 
Instead of the sweet maiden herself, and her romantic 
love-dream, we have the yearning aspirations of youth- 
ful ambition in the opposite sex. The whole is 
embodied in a picture which we may lay hold of, and 
. carry away — 


Their bones were bleach’d, 
And lichen’d into colour with the crags . 

And he, that once was king, had on a crown 
Of diamonds — one in front, and four aside 
And Arthur came, and hastening up the pass 
All m a misty moonshine, unawares 
Had trodden that crown’d skeleton, and the skull 
Brake from the nape, and from the skull the crown 
Roll’d into light, and, turning on its rims, 

Fled like a glittering rivulet to the tarn . 

And down the shingly scaur he plunged, ^ and caught, 

And set it on his head, and in his heart 

Heard murmurs — ‘ Lo, thou, likewise, shalt be king ’ ’ 


We pass now from the haunted glen to the court, and 
are introduced to Lancelot— the hero, if we may so 
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call him, of the piece — standing between the guileless 
King and the guileful Queen, torn one way by duty 
and another by love. Then we are carried to a rural 
scene in the castle of Astolat, where Elaine's rustic 
simplicity is in direct contrast with Guinevere’s 
queenly and polished duplicity. The narrated expe- 
riences of Lancelot give occasion for a battle-picture. — 

on the mount 

Of Badon I myself beheld the King 
Charge at the head of all his Table Round, 

And all his legions crying ^ Christ and him,’ 

And break them ; and I saw him, after, stand 
High on a heap of slam, from spur to plume 
Red as the rising sun with heathen blood,” 

and Elaine’s suddenly conceived affection gives one or 
two contrasted love scenes . — 

“ to his proud horse Lancelot turn’d, and smooth’d 

The glossy shoulder, humming to himself 
Half envious of the flattering hand, she drew 
Nearer and stood. He look’d, and more amazed 
Than if seven men had set upon him, saw 
The maiden standing m the dewy light 
He had not dream’d she was so beautiful 
Then came on him a sort of sacred fear, 

F or silent, tho’ he greeted her, she stood 
Rapt on his face as if it were a god’s ” 

she stay’d a minute, 

•Then made a sudden step to the gate, and there — ■ 

Her bright hair blown about the serious face 
Yet rosy-kindled with her brother’s kiss — 
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Paused by the gateway, standing near the shield 
In silence, while she watch’d their arms far-off ^ 
Sparkle, until they dipt below the downs.” 

Similaily all through, let it suffice to say that the 
whole poem is made up of these kind of rapidly 
changing scenes, with the contrasted pictures which 
they successively introduce. 

The poet’s delight in artistic contrast is specially 
manifest in that oriel scene, to which we have already 
referred as the characteristic scene of the whole poem. 
Here the picture has contrasted aspects, active and 
passive, according as we look at the oriel above, or the 
barge, with its sad burden, below. Above we see 
fallen Guinevere, the sinful agent, in the vehement 
action and life of unhallowed passion : — below spotless 
Elaine, the sinless sufferer, in the calm repose and 
death of sacred affection. 

The general impression left upon our minds by the 
poem is that of an animated and discursive story, by 
which our interest and attention have, for the most 
part, been well sustained. Many of the descriptions, 
illustrations, and minor details generally are most 
telling and effective ; and from the artistic point of 
view we feel just as if we had been conducted through 
a gallery of pretty and interesting pictures. 

But the rambling and erratic course of the story 
necessarily tends to create a certain degree of confu- 
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sion and indistinctness in the general effect. And 
the rapid way in which the scenes are knqicked off 
leads to a general sketchiness, and want of body and* 
substance. The characters and the action are put 
before us rather with the light touch of a clever pen- 
and-ink sketch, than with the distinct and firm expres- 
sion of a finished oil-painting. 

And this result is enhanced by our poet’s character- 
istic moderation in the conception and execution of his 
subject. We have here no grand or deeply affecting 
scenes to take a prominent place in our memories, and 
form a framework on which to hang the rest of the 
piece. The highest exhibitions of human pass;on 
which the poem affords are Guinevere’s emotion when 
she hears of Lancelot’s supposed faithlessness, or 
when she flings his diamonds into the river. 
Hence the poem lacks, on the one hand, the unity and 
concentration of purpose which show to such great 
advantage in Vivien ; ” and, on the other, the tragic 
force or mournful grandeur of Guinevere ” and the 
'' Passing of Arthur.” 

This is said purely with a desire to assign to this 
Idyll its fair and proper place in the series ; and with 
no idea of disparagement, or of any want of recogni- 
tion of the many beautiful passages which undoubtedly 
occur in it. 




Chapter VII. 

THE HOLY GRAIL. 

his choice of a subject for this Idyll, the 
T \ gone into a new field. For the 

legends concerning the Sangreal are so 
numerous and varied, that they may al- 
most be said to constitute a separate division of this 
ancient literature, collateral to, rather than part and 
parcel of, the proper Arjthurian tradition. It is said 
by some writers that the original sources of these 
legends were pagan and not Christian , but, whether 
or no, in an age of superstition and unbounded re- 
ligious credulity, the introduction into the older ver- 
sions of a miraculous element, even though in an 
extravagant and fantastic shape, was no doubt con- 
sidered to be a praiseworthy act by pious but uncritical 
monks. 

The subject is eminently adapted for allegorical 
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treatment, and probably the poet has selected it for 
the grotindwork of a poem in that stage in the general 
unfolding of the drama at which we have now arrived,* 
with an eye to its capacities in this direction. For, as 
we shall see, the allegorical side of his subject generally 
is brought into greater prominence in the volume of 
which this poem forms part, than in the earlier pub- 
lished Idylls. We may almost say that this poem is a 
tissue of allegory from beginning to end. Hence it 
is, and is designed to be, full of moral teaching, the 
general drift of which we will consider a moment 
before going into details. 

The search after the Grail forms a sort of test of the 
general situation at which we have now arrived. It is 
a touchstone by which we may try the knights of the 
Round Table to see how far they are acting up to the 
lofty standard which Arthur has set up. For, in our 
poet’s presentment of the story, not only do those 
who see the Grail see “ according to their sight , ” but 
the experiences of all in the quest are adapted to 
their several characters and differing moral status; So 
this poem suitably occupies a middle position in the 
series, following the first five Idylls, which showed us 
the growth to maturity of Arthur’s Round Table, with 
its mixture of good and evil. 

And the Holy Grail is more than a test. It shows 
us how our poor fallen humanity — inwardly conscious 
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of its own partial degradation and failure, and yet in 
its sin-born blindness feeling after higher things with 
but feeble and uncertain touch — seeks, indeed, to still 
the cravings of its soul with Religion ; but lowers and 
degrades that sacred form by confounding her with the 
fantastic shape of her counterfeit sister, Superstition. 
The eagerness of Arthur’s knights to follow after the 
miraculous portent is but the measure of their own 
felt need of a new and supernatural element of 
strength infused into their own lives. They are all, 
more or less, like Lancelot, who wants to pluck 
asunder the wholesome flower from the poisonous 
within himself : — 

I sware — only in the hope 
That, could I touch or see the Holy Grail, 

They might be pluck’d asunder ” 

And so the poem tells us that man’s religious im- 
pulses, like all else — like his passions, his affections, his 
intellect — require to be chastened and held in sub- 
jection ; and that the highest life consists in the 
conscientious discharge of plain manifest duty, not in 
the search after something extraordinary and trans- 
cendental. While the knights are spending their 
strength in such a search after the Grail, Arthur, the 
ideal man, is seeking only not to 

wander from the allotted field 
Until his work be done.” 
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Albeit, when unfettered by the claims of duty, he is 
more enthusiastic and full of visions than they all. 

In this aspect the poem cuts at the root of all those 
countless undisciplined and extravagant growths 
borne by the fair tree of Religion when suffered to run 
wild ; such as the whole system of monasticism, the 
perverted religious sects of America or Russia, or the 
rack and faggot of the inquisition.^ 

And IS there not one more lesson in this poem ^ 
It seems to have caught an echo of those profound 
wmrds, If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded though one rose from 
the dead.” The knights have had their allotted season 
of trial and instruction — they have had Arthur living 
and working among them, and the trumpet-blowings — 

Live the Christ, and die the lust.” 

By these lights they were not content to live, and 
now it is vain for the Round Table, fallen, to seek to 
be regenerated by a supernatural visitation from the 
other world. 

The allegorical aspect of the subject is not obtruded 
so distinctly upon our notice as to interfere to any 
considerable extent with the truthfulness and realism 


^ The author is here indebted to a friend’s kindness for a 
valuable remark on this view of the poem. 
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of the picture; provided always that we accept loyally 
the wild raonkish legend upon which the poem is 
based. For, of course, if we once allow ourselves to 
inquire critically into any impossibilities or absurdities 
which may meet us in the legend, we cut ourselves off 
from any common standing-ground with the poet, and 
his whole design is frustrated. In all such cases as 
this, we are expected to swallow the marvellous and 
the wonderful without a question, just, for instance, as 
we must do in reading the Arabian Nights, other- 
wise we cannot expect to derive much pleasure from 
the perusal. 

-But this poem leads us at the outset into another 
and a worse difficulty, arising also out of the mys- 
terious and supernatural character of the Holy Grail 
itself. If the vision is to be regarded as a divine 
revelation, given in answer to prayer, then Galahad 
and the rest are quite right in following it at all 
hazards , and it is difhciilt to justify Arthur’s oppo- 
sition, and severe remarks upon their course. But if 
it be merely due to the excited imagination of crazy 
enthusiasts, then the quest is a delusion, and the King 
would be quite right in opposing it very much more 
strongly than he does. Such difficulties are inherent 
in the use of all such divine or pseudo-divine ma- 
chinery as this. We must not, however, look into the 
matter so closely, nor should we have been disposed 
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to do so, probably, if the poet had not almost chal- 
lenged lis, his readers, to form an opinion of our own 
upon the matter, by the philosophic speeches which 
he puts into the King’s mouth upon this very qiies- 
tion. The grounds of Arthur’s opposition to the 
quest are herein clearly stated. He says that no man, 
least of all the King himself, should leave his allotted 
sphere of duty to run after some self-chosen object — 
moreover, that such a transcendental pursuit was only 
suited to exceptional beings like Galahad , and that 
others would merely waste on it time and energie-s 
which might be better bestowed elsewhere. 

In this poem Lancelot and the other leading per- 
sons of the drama take for a time a secondary place. 
The nun, the pure, sweet maiden rapt ever in prayer 
and contemplation, — the saintly heroic Galahad, a 
pure and simple boy-knight, — are the persons who, as 
is fitting, are brought nearest to the central object in 
the picture, the miraculous Grail. 

Leaving now these more general considerations, 
and turning to the details of the poem, we find. one 
of our poet’s favourite enigmatical passages before we 
have read very far in it . — 

In our great hall there stood a vacant chair 
Fashion’d by Merlin ere he past away, 

And carven with strange figures ; and in and out 
The figures, like a serpent, ran a scroll 
Of letters m a tongue no man could read 
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And Merlin call’d it ^ The Siege perilous/ 

Perilous for good and ill, ^for there,’ he said, 

^ No man could sit but he should lose himself.’ 

And once, by misadventure, Merlin sat 
In his own chair, and so was lost , but he, 

Galahad, when he heard of Merlin s doom, 

Cried, ^ If I lose myself I save myself ' 

There appears to be a variation in the legends 
about this chair. In one version we are told that no 
man ever sat upon it till Galahad came, except one, 
and that a flame leaped forth and drew that man down 
underground In our poet’s rendering of the story we 
are, I presume, intended to understand the chair to 
represent allegorically the chair of knowledge It is 
fashioned by Merlin, who symbolizes, as we have seen, 
the powers of Intellect and Imagination, and it may 
be taken as the product of his lifelong researches 
and superhuman insight. The strange figures carven 
on it denote, perhaps, the strange mysteries and 
phenomena which arise in the changeable course of 
things in this world ; whether they be those of an im- 
penetrable Past, of a mysterious Present, or of an in- 
scrutable Future. Into these the eye of the gifted 
seer has a deeper insight than that of ordinary men. 
And the scroll of unintelligible letters which runs 
through them we may take to be the hidden meaning 
and true design of it all — the eternal purposes of the 
great Author, which are hidden from the eyes of all 
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living. The chair is perilous for good and ill, becaus,e 
the acqtiisition of knowledge involves increased capa- 
cities and responsibilities, whether for good or for evil. 
For whoever sits in the chair cannot remain as he was 
before. He must go forward to higher perfection, or 
backward to deeper failure. In either case he loses 
his old self : — 

“No man could sit but he should lose himself.” 

Merlin sat in it and was lost, because, as we have 
seen, his discernment of Vivien’s guile was unacconi- 
panied by sufficient moral reprobation and firmness 
of will to prevent him from falling into her snare. 
Galahad will lose himself to save himself, because he 
loses his share in this world and all that it has to offer, 
in order that he may be crowned “ King, far in the 
spiritual city.” 

In reference to the unities of season, and the pro- 
gress of our mystic year, note the poet’s care to keep 
us duly furnished with proper indications of our 
position, when he comes to that which is 2*//^ significant 
action, out of which is evolved the whole course of 
the poem,— namely, Galahad’s sitting down in the 
chair — 

“ On a summer night it came to pass 

That Galahad would sit down in Merlin’s chair ” 


that is, it is still summer. 
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Arthur’s return to Camelot presents an opportunity 
for another allegorical description . — 

“ O brother, had you known our mighty hall, 

Which Merlin built for Arthur long ago ’ 

For all the sacred mount of Camelot, 

And all the dim, rich city, roof by roof. 

Tower after tower, spire beyond spire, 

By grove and garden-lawn, and rushing bio ok. 

Climbs to the mighty hall that Merlin built 
And four great zones of sculpture, set betwixt 
With many a mystic symbol, gird the hall , 

And in the lowest beasts are slaying men. 

And in the second men are slaying beasts, 

Apd on the third are warriors, perfect men, 

And on the fourth are men with growing wings, 

And over all one statue in the mould 
Of Arthur, made by Merlin, with a crown 
And peak’d wings pointed to the N orthern Star 
And eastwaid fronts the statue, and the crowm 
And both the wings are made of gold, and dame 
At sunrise, till the people m far fields. 

Wasted so often by the heathen hordes. 

Behold It, crying, ‘ We have still a king 

This hall, built by Merlin for Arthur, is the structure 
which the ideal soul builds for itself by the exercise of 
its powers of imagination and intellect. The other 
parts of the city, the roofs, the towers, the spires, we 
may understand as the minor accessories and adjuncts 
of its life. But this is the inner shrine of personality 
wherein the soul itself sits. The symbolic zones of 
sculpture represent the growth of the shrine, that is, 
the progress of man in his efforts to raise himself 
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above the earthly and the animal. We see hi^- 
moving 'upwards from the lowest tier, wherein the 
animal triumphs, to the highest, where perfect man- 
hood is growing wings for a still higher flight. Four 
is the well-known number indicating completeness , 
so that the four zones represent the entire progress of 
the human race. The statue of Arthur over all marks 
the origin and the essential condition, as well as the 
end and object of this progress — namely, the setting- 
up of the empire of the soul. 

Thus the external aspect of the hall represents th^ 
dominion of the soul in its external and visible effect 
upon the progress of the human race. Next we have 
its internal aspect : — 

And, brother, had you known our hall within, 

Broader and higher than any in all the lands • 

Where twelve great windows blazon Arthur’s wars, 

And all the light that falls upon the board 
Streams thro’ the twelve great battles of our king 
Nay, one there is, and at the eastern end, 

Wealthy with wandering lines of mount and mere, 

Where Arthur finds the brand, Excahbur 
And also one to the west, and counter to it, 

And blank and who shall blazon it^ when, and how^ — 

O there, perchance, when all our wais are done, 

The brand, Excahbur, will be cast away.” 

The hall is broader and higher than any in all the 
lands, as denoting that the subjection of the lower side 
of man’s nature to the higher brings true liberty and 

F 
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freedom to his life. All the light inside streams through 
the twelve great battles of the King, showing that the 
inner light of the souFs life is derived from conflict ; 
continual warfare is its essential condition. The war- 
fare is depicted, from the first taking of the spiritual 
sword m baptism — the commencement of the spiritual 
life — to the laying down of the sword, which will be 
when all warfare is over. 

The King’s horror lest the hall should vanish like a 
dream seems to mark the spiritual and immaterial 
character of the wdiole. 

Turning now to the quest itself, we see that 
Percivale's first lesson in it is this — the fatal and 
clinging power of evil in the past, as paralyzing 
effort and leading to gloom and despondency for the 
future. 

Then we have his experience of the hollowness 
of the various earthly ways in which man vainly 
attempts to satisfy the cravings of his spiritual nature. 
There is first appetite with its allurements in the goodly 
apples, and the attractive surroundings of lawn and 
brook. Then love and domestic happiness in the 
woman spinning. Next Mammon, with his golden 
armour and crown of gold. Last, Fame, in the goodly 
company that cried out from the city with the spires 
and pinnacles. But with none of these can Percivale 
quench the thirst of his soul. Each and all of them 
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only leave him more solitary, thirsty, and weary than 
before. 

The Hermit’s interpretation of it all — 

Thou hast not lost thyself to save thyself, 

As Galahad,” — 

supplies a clue, if any were needed, to the right 
understanding of the riddle of Merlin’s chair, and 
shows that our view is correct of the interpretation of 
Galahad’s words, If I lose myself I save myself.” 

The hill that “none but man could climb,” witlr 
“ storm at the top and death,” is a fitting introduction 
to a vision of the departure of a soul whose course on 
earth is run. 

In dealing with such a theme as this, it must be 
difficult for the poet to combine judiciously a realistic 
treatment of his subject in detail with a sufficiently 
close adaptation of the story to the allegorical signifi- 
cance. The former condition is necessary to give life, 
colour, and power to the picture : the latter to a proper 
exhibition of its spiritual meaning. This latter side 
seems to be here put forward more prominently than 
usual, and the details in consequence necessarily 
assume a visionaiy and impossible character. 

In the account of Percivale’s meeting with his old 
love, we have a powerful description of the triumph of 
the sense of duty and obedience over the human wishes 
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affections, even where deepest and most legiti-, 
mate. ' Note the three stages of the spiritual conflict — 

“ O me, my brother ’ but one night iny vow 
Burnt me within, so that I rose and fled, 

But waifd and wept, and hated mine own self, 

And e’en the Holy Quest, and all but her; 

Then after I was join’d with Galahad, 

Cared not for her, nor anything upon earth ” 

There is first the burning sense of oppression arising 
from consciousness of unfulfilled responsibilities, when 
Percivale is m a condition analogous to that of the 
Psalmist in his unrepentant state, whose “ moisture is 
like the drought in summer.’' He breaks through this, 
at the expense of her happiness and his own, and we 
have the recoil of wounded feeling ; he hates all life 
and duty, and all but her. But when he is joined with 
Galahad, and fairly embarked in the pursuit of an 
unearthly object, he forgets all else, and can say like 
Galahad — 

More bounteous aspects on me beam. 

Me mightier transports move and thrill.” 

But, when all is said, we are left with a feeling that 
his lady is very badly treated ; and that he would 
have been much better employed in making her and 
her people happy than in following the “wandering 
fires.” 

The effect of the story upon the listening monk is 
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strikingly told. He inwardly contrasts such an ex- 
perience of duty in the great world without— Perci- 
vale’s throes and anguish, his living reality of passion 
and suffering — with duty as interpreted by the dull 
routine of the cloister, where all the brethren are so 
hard, and where his own heart seems to grow cold 
and dead from long years of monotony and repression. 
The story is to him like a breath of the free air of 
heaven to a captive, who has been immured for years 
in a dungeon. 

Passing over the adventures of Sir Bors, let us tufh 
now to Lancelot’s experiences in the quest. These 
seem evidently to describe the state of a soul in whfch 
the “ wholesome and poisonous flowers ” are growing 
together, and the lessons which must be learnt if they 
are to be plucked asunder, and upward progress to be 
achieved. 

The beating down by little men, mean knights, 
shows us the state of spiritual weakness to which the 
soul is reduced by acquiescence in its darling sin. 
The naked shore, where nothing but coarse grasses 
grow, is like the dreary spiritual waste through which 
such a soul must wander, so long as a serious effort is 
not made. The blast is surely the setting in of this 
necessary conflict, and the seven days’ voyage along 
the storm-tossed sea, the transition stage of struggle 
and doubt. The lions guarding the landing on the 
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rock beyond, with the interpreting voice, Doubt 
not, goTorward,” show us the first necessary condition 
if this sea of doubt is to be safely passed, namely. 
Faith. The empty hall beyond tells of a withdrawal 
from the world for quiet and solitary communion with 
the infinite and the eternal. So, also, the moon shin- 
ing aloft, above the rolling sea, whispers to the soul, 
in its calm serenity, of brighter and better things, far 
above all this turmoil and struggle and perplexity. 
The whole scene speaks of Meditation and Prayer. 
And now the clear, sweet voice in the eastern tower — 
the tower nearest the rising sun — sings of Hope^ and 
the myriad steps up which Lancelot seems to climb 
with pain for ever tell of Endurance. But, though 
admitted to the very threshold, he sees not at last the 
Holy Grail, or, if he sees, it is veiled and covered, to 
remind him of the necessity of Purity. 

Lastly, let us glance at the last paragraph containing 
the king’s closing words : — 

And some among you held, that if the King 
Had seen the sight he would have sworn the vow : 

N ot easily , seeing that the King must guard 
That which he rules, and is but as the hind 
To whom a space of land is given to plough, 

Who may not wander from the allotted field 
Before his work be done ; but, being done, 

Let visions of the night or of the day 

Come as they will, and many a time they come. 

Until this earth he walks on seems not earth. 
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This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 

This air that smites his forehead is not air, 

But vision — yea, his very hand and foot — 

In moments when he feels he cannot die, 

And knows himself no vision to himself, 

Nor the High God a vision, nor that One 
Who rose again.” 

I suppose we might paraphrase this freely, some- 
what in this way : — The ideal soul seeks not to escape 
from the outward realities of life and duty to become, 
like the Buddhist, absorbed in contemplation. But, 
in leisure moments, when work is over, its own sub- 
jective consciousness comes upon it at times with 
overwhelming force. It realizes its own immortal 
life, apart from all these external surroundings, and 
there are left to it only two beings in the universe 
— itself and its God — with Him by whom alone it can 
hold communion with the divine nature, God manifest 
in the flesh,” 

In our study of this Idyll, I have not cared to inquire 
how far the allegorical story which Mr. Tennyson has 
given us differs, either in its general scope and spirit, 
or in its details, from the old legend The poet has con- 
trived to give a rendering of the whole which will suit 
his purpose without any violent departure from his 
authorities. Such points of difference as that it is 
Lancelot in the legend, instead of Arthur, as here, 
who knights Galahad, his own reputed son, and says 
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doing it, God make thee good as thou art beauti- 
ful,'’ are hardly worth dwelling upon. 

Since the fortunes of several different individuals are 
here dealt with, with only the somewhat loose con- 
necting link of the common search after the Grail, 
the poem is necessarily somewhat disjointed, lacking 
unity and dramatic interest. Nevertheless, it will 
hardly be disputed that it is a fine work, with many 
striking passages, worthy of the poet’s great repu- 
tation. 





Chapter VIIL 

PELLEAS AND ETTARRE. 

^i^^^^AKING the Holy Grail as the central 
C '5 ‘ poem in the Idylls — as respects their 

."'V artistic grouping — we find it flanked on 

each side by two similar but contrasted 
poems. In Elaine we had the story of a simple, noble 
woman, of her affections blighted, her life sacrificed — 
a sacrifice for which Lancelot and Guinevere were in- 
directly responsible. 

The leading idea of the poem now before us seems 
to be the sacrifice of just such a simple and noble 
male nature. The strong Pelleas does not, indeed, 
wither up and perish like the tender Elaine , but the 
milk of human kindness within him is turned to gall 
and wormwood, and his life is blighted. The corrup- 
tion of others is his bane as it was hers. And it is 
just this which constitutes one of the most remarkable 
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features in the four Idylls immediately surrounding the 
Holy Grail. They exhibit the spreading power and 
widening reach of that corruption in Arthur’s court 
which we saw setting in in “ Enid.” Merlin, Elaine, Pel- 
leas, Isolt of the white hands, one and all have no direct 
share in the evil itself ; but they are none the less 
dragged into the vortex of the huge whirlpool which 
it creates. 

The poem opens in a cheerful tone which reminds 
us of Gareth and Lynette.” The healthy vigour and 
bfioyant hopes of the youthful Pelleas are in marked 
contrast with the somewhat sad and foreboding im- 
pr(5ssion left upon our minds by the “ Holy Grail.” We 
begin to take courage and think that brighter things 
may yet be in store for the Round Table. We see in 
Pelleas the possible representative of a new generation 
of younger knights rising up, full of fervent zeal and 
faith, men after Arthur’s own heart : and, if so, all 
may yet be well. With this idea the external scene 
is in complete harmony : — 

a youth, 

Pelleas, and the sweet smell of the fields 

Past, and the sunshine came along with him.” 

That is, we are in a kind of swallow’s summer, before the 
autumn, which is now imminent, sets in. But this bright 
and cheerful opening only serves to throw by contrast 
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a darker shadow over the sombre and sadly prophetic 
scene with which the poem closes. 

There seem to be many points of resemblance in 
character between Pelleas and Elaine. One might 
almost say that the one is but a masculine and war- 
rior-like edition of the other. 

The first simple and straightforward petition of 
Pelleas at the opening of the poem . — 

Make me thy knight, because I know, Sir King, 

All that belongs to knighthood, and I love.” 

reminds us of the first guileless and outspoken request 
of Elaine . — 

Will you wear 
My favour at this tourney?” 

The same tender and romantic nature which makes 
the shield of the one-day-seen Lancelot so dear to 
Elaine appears in Pelleas . — 

Where? 

Oh where ? I love thee, tho’ I know thee not. 

For fair thou art, and pure as Guinevere,” &c. 

The same unsuspecting nobility of soul which 
causes Elaine to refuse to believe her father’s evil 
report concerning Lancelot and Guinevere appears in 
Pelleas : — 

So did Pelleas lend 
All the young beauty of his own soul to her’s, 

Believing her ” 
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The same courage which leads the tender maiden to 
go in search of the poor wounded Lancelot takes a 
more masculine shape in the hard-fought fights of 
Pelleas. The same patient endurance and strength 
of affection which enable her to be ever to the sick 
man “ milder than any mother to a sick child,” we see 
in Pelleas when he sits all day long on his horse for 
weeks, hopelessly waiting for the gates to be opened 
to him. We find^ too, in him the same feeling of 
repression and longing for utterance which led Elaine 
to^wish to go in death to make her moan 

“ To our lady Guinevere, 

And to all other ladies ” 

For in the bitterness of his grief and indignation 
Pelleas cannot rest , he must take action : — 

“ Like a poisonous wind I pass to blast 

And blaze the crime of Lancelot and the Queen.” 

The character of Gawain is further developed for us 
in this Idyll, both on its good and bad sides. We 
have known him before as “a good knight,” after 
sundry others his betters in the Round Table. Now 
when he sees the villainy, three to one. 

Thro’ his heart 

The fire of honour and all noble deeds 
Flash’d, and he call’d, ^ I strike upon thy side 1 ’ ” 

But we know that he was not often loyal to his 
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word.” And so we have not much faith in his 
friendly promise to assist Pelleas, more espeeiall}?' as 
there is a lady in the case, and after our experience of 
him in his meeting with Elaine. His reply to Pelleas’s 
W’ell-foiinded caution does not help to re-assure us : — 

“ ^ Betray me not, but help— 

Art thou not he whom men call hght-of>love ^ ’ 

^ Aye,’ said Gawain ; ‘ for women be so light ’ ” 

This theory that “women are so light” has always 
been the excuse of licentious men. They have an 
uncomfortable inward consciousness that their o¥/n 
relations to the sex will not bear investigation. So 
they vainly seek to excuse themselves, and establish a 
low standard generally on the whole subject by sys- 
tematically underrating and depreciating ail feminine 
truth and purity whatever. But their desire to make 
out that the general standard is thus low is the 
measure of their own conscious need of being judged 
by a low standard. And so, as we half expected, it 
proves in the case of Gawain. 

The scene wherein his treachery is discovered is 
powerfully described, together with the subsequent 
comments of Pelleas upon it. This is, of course, the cul- 
minating point of the Idyll, and brings out well the 
transition of the poor deceived Pelleas from the open- 
hearted confidence of an unsuspecting nature to bit- 
terness and distrust of everything and everybody 
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"Vi^e notice again, in this scene, the poet’s careful 
observance of his artistic unities : — 

“ Who yells 

Heie in the still, sweet siivujier night, but I 

But however important the scene may be when the 
poem IS regarded as an individual picture, a more 
important one still, viewed in relation to the general 
drama and the position of the Idyll in the series, 
occurs in the encounter of Lancelot and Pelleas. For 
this, being as it is a revelation to Lancelot of the 
results of his own work, occupies a corresponding 
position in this poem to the oriel scene in “ Elaine.” 
And here, accordingly, we get the closest indications 
of season and hour • — 

Xhe gloom, 

That follows on the turning of the world, 

Daiken’d the common path,” 

in harmony with the deep gloom in the heart of the 
poor deluded and betrayed Pelleas. 

And again : — 

« Xhe boy 

Across the silent, seeded meadow-grass 
Boine, clash’d ” 

Here the outward aspect of nature is still in marked 
agreement with the general situation. 

That degradation of the morals of the Court and 
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everyone connected with it, which Lancelot began^' 
and with which he knows himself to be identified', is 
now rising up in judgment against him with ever- 
increasing force. Of this the frantic cry and headlong 
career of the maddened Pelleas is but another in- 
stance. The evil seed which Lancelot sowed long 
years ago has germinated, has grown up, and is now, 
like the meadow-grass, seeding again in its turn to 
spread the mischief. He feels this, he sees it, he 
knows it : and every fresh revelation of it only shows 
him the more clearly how hopelessly it has ggt 
beyond him. The open and public revelation of the 
secret can hardly make matters much worse now. At 
all events, he will not commit himself to an act of 
vengeance on a prostrate foe, from which his soul 
recoils, for the sake of a longer attempt to hide 
it— 


Rise, weakling, I am Lancelot, say thy say ” 

This poem possesses the great artistic advantage 
of unity and simplicity, and is, so far, of a more 
nearly idyllic character than most of these “ Idylls.” 
But, even here, the kind of catastrophe caused by 
Gawain’s discovered faithlessness imparts a dramatic 
character out of keeping, one would imagine, with 
the true idea of an idyll. To this simplicity of 
expression the absence of any allegorical under- 
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•current of meaning also conduces ; for in this poem 
the- allegory recedes again into the background. 

But, still, the work does not seem to leave any 
very abiding impression upon us. The leading 
characters come before us for this occasion only. 
Their fortunes are not linked to those of the promi- 
nent persons in the Idylls by a common share in any 
leading action of the story. Neither are they them- 
selves distinguished by any pronounced individuality 
of their own which might cause them to dwell in our 
mjemories. Ettarre is not abandoned and fascinating 
enough to make a Vivien ; neither does Pelleas stand 
out upon the canvass in any independent strength. 
And, indeed, there is not, perhaps, much scope for 
evoking any such display of individual character in 
the story itself. That a vain and unprincipled woman 
should encourage the admiration of an unsophisticated 
youth for her own purposes, and then throw him over 
without remorse, to bestow her favour on another, is, 
no doubt, highly unpleasant for the youth, and calcu- 
lated to elicit a corresponding degree of passionate 
resentment on his part. But there is, after all, nothing 
very novel or tragic in the case. And in the absence 
of any special claim arising from many scenes or 
passages of striking interest or merit in the working 
out of the story, we shall hardly, I think, be able 
to assign any very distinguished place to this poem. 




Chapter IX. 


THE LAST TOURNAMENT. 

HE summer idylls are fairly over,-, and 
autumn has set in. 

No later than the third line we find — 

“ High above the yellowing woods I"" 

And a little further on — 

In among the faded fieldsl^ 

This fading autumn stage is the keynote of the whole 
poem. 

It is all of a piece : — The maimed churl, with his 
defiant message from the Red Knight, telling of brute 
force and violence confidently re-asserting themselves, 
in spite of Arthur’s lifelong struggle against them ; 
Arthur’s rebuke to Lancelot, and sad forebodings for 
the future of his realm and people ; the involuntary 
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sigh of Guines^ere, who watches her lord pass, and 
kpows iio't that she will never see his face again ; the 
last tournament, the tournament of the dead innocence, 
with all its circumstances ; the slow, sad steps of 
Lancelot , the autumn thunder ; the yellowing leaf ; 
the gloom and gleam and shower ; the broken laws ; 
the craven crests , the sullied choice of Tristram ; the 
thick ram ; fhe unseemly revels ; the fountain that had 
run itself to a sour end , Arthur s title of the King of 
Fools, as thinking he could make men from beasts ; 
the^'unknightly conduct of the Round Table at the 
destruction of the Red Knight and his tower; the 
last scene between Tristram and Isolt, with its setting 
sun and on-coming darkness : — all throughout it is 
one and the same story ; it may all be summed up in 
one word, “ Ichabod” — 

“ The gloiy of our Round Table is no moie.” 

So the yellowing woods and faded fields with which 
the poem opens are in strict harmony with the general 
situation, and the progress of the drama. We are re- 
minded of those words of Byron : — 

“ My days are m the yellow leaf. 

The flowers, the fruits of love are gone : 

The worm, the canker, and the grief 

Are mine alone.” 


We have before noticed our poet’s fondness for 
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allowing coming events to cast their shadows befor^. | 
^uch Icind of prophetic intimations are somefimes in- 
troduced in a very striking and artistic way, somewhat 
after the manner of the old Greek tragedies. To for- 
sake the Idylls for a moment, in Enoch Arden, when 
the children are at their thoughtless play, the little 
heroine is made to say that she will be “ little wife to 
both,” which, of course, afterwards comes to pass. 
Another instance occurs later in the present poem, 
where Tristram 

“ felt the goodly hounds 

Yelp at his heart.” 

Earlier we have a similar but contrasted case : — 

' Perchance — who knows ? — the purest of thy knights 
May win them for the purest of my maids ” 

This aspiration of Guinevere, spoken doubtless in 
good faith by her, must be read in the light of her 
own position. Like the witches’ version of the Lord’s 
Prayer, it must be spelt backw^ards. And, taken thus, 

I it forms a sad commentary upon the past, and ‘an 
ominous prophecy for the future. For indeed, as we 
know, the purest knight will turn out to be Tristram, 
stained like her own Lancelot with adultery, and the 
“ purest of maids ” will be Isolt, the partner in his 
guilt, as Guinevere herself in Lancelot’s. 

In the account of the tournament itself the most 
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interesting feature is, perhaps, the behaviour of Lance- 
Jot — 

Sighing weariedly, as one 
Who sits and gazes on a faded fire 
When all the goodlier guests are pass’d away, 

Sat their great umpire, looking o’er the lists.” 

It is all a hollow mockery to him. The stately 
galleries, with their galaxy of white-robed fair ones ; 
the fountains running wine, with the little attendants 
and their golden cups ; the carefully drawn out lists, 
with their marshalled array of knights and attendants 
— it is all a weariness. Spite of that daily acted lie, 
which lowers him in his own eyes, and makes all life 
a burden, Lancelofs nature is at bottom too true and 
noble to be satisfied wdth a fair outward show. It all 
looks well, but the words of Arthur ring ever in his 
’ ears, Is it then so well ? '' 

For Lancelot knows the bitterness and the mean- 
ness, the intrigues and the jealousies, which underlie 
‘ it all ; the unknightly spirit of so many of the knights, 
i and the sullied and unloveable womanhood of so many 
of the ladies. But it is his own place in it which 
saddens him the most. He cannot sever hirhself 
in spirit from it, or make one honest effort to mend 
it. He ,is bound up with it. Action and energy are 
paralyzed by the consciousness of his own position 
and leading share in it : — ' 
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“He saw the laws that ruled the tournament 
Broken, but spake not.” 

What burden so heavy as his who can think, and feel, 
and see, and know, with no power of action — sx^La-Ty) 
7r6?\7\a (p^movra, ^jLnhvog K^aTBsiv, But there is one 
point, at least, whereon Lancelot feels that his own 
hands are clean. He sees a foeman worthy of his 
steel, before whonri the craven knights all draw bac'k, 
and there is none to strike one good blow for woman’s 
love or knightly fame. The strong spirit of the great 
knight, who, be his errors what they may, has ever 
been foremost m the hard-fought field, I'evolts within 
him ’ he 

“ yearn’d to strike 

The burden off his heart in one full shock 
With Tristram ev’n to death ; Ins strong hands gript 
And dinted the gilt dragons, right and left, 

Unnl he g loan'd for wrath.” 

Lancelot’s place and behaviour on this occasion are 
very finely conceived, and very well told. 

The choice of Isolt for Queen of Beauty is the 
crowning triumph of evil passion over purity and 
truth. Her name is not indeed mentioned, but is well 
understood by all, from Tristram’s blunt speech. And 
the setting up of the adulterous queen, even without 
her visible presence,- in that throne where the purest 
and fairest of maidens should have reigned, is to the ^ 
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Round Table the symbol of their completed degrada-| 
tion, and to Guinevere the startling resurrection of 
her own sin. Her falsely-prophetic words to Arthur 
make us understand that this is in the mind of the 
poet. 

Dagonet's humour has a certain quaint and racy 
flavour about it which causes him to take a stronger 
hold upon our memories than some of the more im- 
portant characters may be apt to do. He is an illus- 
tration of the power for good of a new and strong 
affection. Some time back he was ‘‘ smuttier than 
blasted grain ” But love and reverence for the king 
his "master, who promoted him to be near his own 
person in the, for him, distinguished capacity of court 
jester, have made a changed man of him. As he 
quaintly puts it — 

The dirty nurse, Experience, in her kind 
Hath foul’d me — an I wallow’d, then I wash’d.” 

And so he is disposed rather to shun the society of 
those free-spoken and free-living knights, whom he 
used to amuse with his loose stories and jokes ; alone 
he skips — 

“ Belike for lack of wiser company.” 

He has no idea of dancing to* Tristram’s music, and 
when Tristram asks his reason, his replies, as all 
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through, show us his true mind veiled under the 
licensed satire of the jester — 

I had liefer twenty years 
Skip to the broken music of my brains 
Than any broken music ye can make. 

% % ^ % 

For when thou playest that air with Queen Isolt, 

Thou makest broken music with thy bride, 

Her daintier namesake down in Bnttany, 

And so thou breakest Arthufs jmmc too^ 

For Dagonet has more feeling and moral insight into 
it all than any for which the careless Tristram is ever 
likely to give him credit. He mourns in his secret 
soul over that breaking of Arthur’s music which he 
' sees going on around him. He recognizes the almost 
superhuman character of the king’s lifelong struggle — 

“ Ay, ay, my brother fool, the king of fools, 

Conceits himself as God, that he can make 
Figs out of thistles, silk from bristles, milk 
From burning spurge, honey from hornet-combs, 

And me7i from beasts. Long live the king of fools ! ” 

We see the spring of it all — ^his affection and reverence 
for his king — at the end of the poem. When the 
guilt of the queen has been openly proclaimed, and 
her flight has left her bower dark, so that concealment 
is no longer possible, it is Dagonet who waits in the 
autumn-dripping gloom for Arthur’s coming. He 
dreads the effect of the revelation so that he hardly 
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dares to stop the king, and yet fears lest the terrible 
truth come upon him too suddenly, so that he dare 
not let him pass : — 

About his feet 

A voice hu7ig sobbings till he questioned tt^ 

^ What art thou?’ and the voice about his feet 
Sent up an answer, sobbing, ^ I am thy fool, 

And I shall never make thee smile again.’ ” 

The scene at the destruction of the Red Knight and 
his lawless crew presents one of the few occasions in 
the Idylls when Arthur appears in action on the stage. 
If the spirit of the well-known maxim — ^^Nec deus 
intersit,” &:c, — is to be carried out, we should expect 
that, on these few occasions, an unusually exalted and 
dignified r 61 e would be assigned to him by the poet. 
And so, no doubt, it is intended to be. We shall 
hardly, however, consider this a very successful instance. 
The part which Arthur is made to play, his impotent 
command and unheeded rebuke, will hardly enhance 
his dignity in our eyes. No doubt this is not his own 
fault, but rather that of his knights. Still this does not 
substantially alter the ca^^e, or avail to make his posi- 
tion any the more dignified or impressive. 

The casement scene between Tristram and Isolt is 
finely conceived and executed, forming a fitting con- 
clusion to the poem. Let us notice the condensed' 
and striking description of the meeting with which it 
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commences, and then glance at Isolds account ot her 
solitucJe ; — 

Yearnings ^ — ay ! for hour by hour, 

Here, in the never-ended afternoon, 

O sweeter than all memories of thee, 

Deeper than any yearnings after thee, 

Seem’d those far-rolling, westward-smiling seas, 

'Watch’d from this tower.” 

The subtle power of expression in these lines is very 
charming. The most prosaic and unmusical reader 
might -find his sympathies awakened by them. A.s 
we listen to their rhythmic flow we seem to see the 
lovely Queen, sitting alone in her casement through 
the weary hours, and striving to still the pent-up 
yearnings of her impassioned soul, by endless watching 
of those long, lazy, rolling billows, by travelling with 
them in spirit to that far-off shore, and listening to 
their unceasing and slumbrous sound. 

There is a certain cold-blooded and cynical hardness 
in Tristram : — 

May God be with thee, sweet, when old and grey, 

And past desire.” 

W e are reminded of his language to the poor, forsaken 
and weeping woman whom he met on his road : — 


Yet weep not thou, lest, if thy mate return, 
He find thy favour changed, and love thee not.’ 
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There is the same cold, calculating spirit in his words 
aboilt hfe own forsaken wife : — 

“ Isolt? 

Care not for her ^ patient, and prayerful, meek, 
Pale-blooded, she will yield herself to God,” 

We see in him the hardness and insensibility to the 
sufferings of others, produced in a selfish nature by the 
habitual sacrifice of every better and more generous 
impulse to the promptings of its own luxury and 
pleasure. 

,The Queen shines by contrast : she has a higher 
and better nature than Tristram. Passionate and 
voluptuous she may be ; as she says herself 

" Not meek, 

Pale-blooded, prayeiful,” 

nevertheless, it is the deep craving of her woman’s 
nature for sympathy and affection — not passion — 
which is at the root of Tristram’s power over her. 
Affection she must have : — 

“ I should suck 

Lies like sweet wines . lie to me : I believe. 

* ^ # 

Swear to me tlion wilt love me ev’n when old, 
Grey-haired, and past desire, and in despair.” 

And this is the secret of her conduct at the beginning 
of the scene, on the first arrival of Tristram. She 
forgets all her long weary hours of watching and hope- 
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less yearning during his faithless absence : she forgets 
the bitter pang of his marriage, and of her ’part in 
him given to a younger rival : she forgets everything 
in the delight- of exchanging loneliness, monotony, 
and repression for one more gleam of happiness and 
love ; — 

“ I had forgotten all in my strong joy 
To see thee.” 

Tristrani’s character is well brought out in the con- 
versation between them. He is a pleasure-seeking 

* 

man who is inwardly conscious that he is working 
below his own moral standard, and seeks to drown 
these unpleasant inward whispers of his ov/n better 
self, by taking refuge in a careless Epicureanism, half 
affected and half real. He has evidently a deeper 
moral and philosophic insight into his own character 
and position than any for which, on a hasty view, we 
might have given him credit. But it is precisely this — 
this deliberate and conscious adoption of a low stand- 
ard — which is the measure of his present degradation : — 

For once — ev’n to the height — I honour’d him.” 

His half jesting, half serious threat— 

“ Press this a little closer, sweet, until ” 

agrees with what we have seen of the hard and cruel 
side of his character. It is a true account of what 
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might be expected of him. Regardless of her feel- 
ings", he'has made an open boast of his selfish maxim 
— We love but while we may” — that is, just while it 
suits us and no longer. He knows well that, in jus- 
tice, the freedom which he claims for himself should 
extend to her also. But, were she to claim it, as he^ 
has already done in the case of her namesake, and 
sacrifice him to some rival, he knows that he has it 
in him to rise up and slay her with those same hands 
which are now bringing jewels to adorn her. 

Before the poem closes we are treated to one of our 
poet's graceful and artistic lyrical pieces, wherein 
Tristram sings his own funeral dirge, and writes an 
epitaph for his own tomb : — 

Ay, ay, O ay — the winds that bend the brier ! 

A star in heaven, a star within the mere ; 

Ay, ay, O ay — a star was my desire, 

And one was far apart and one was near : 

Ay, ay, O ay — the winds that bow the grass 1 
And one was water, and one star was fire, 

And one will ever shine, and one will pass. 

Ay, ay, O ay — the winds that move the merel” 

If we might coin a title for this .song, we should 
call it ‘^The Two Stars,” — namely, Tristram’s star 
and Arthur’s star. It is the selfish Epicureanism of 
Tristram set pver against the Faith in the unseen of 
Arthur. 

The “ winds that bend the brier — that bow the grass 
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— ^that move the mere ” — are the winds of human pas* 
sion whmh have such power over all that is merely* the 
offspring of earth. A star was my desire ” — for some 
object of ambition and pursuit I must have : some- 
thing, be it bad or good, for the restless cravings of my 
nature to fasten upon and follow after. 

“A star in heaven — far apart— fire,’’ — is Arthur’s 
star ; that unearthly standard of perfection which he 
set up, to be always striven after and never reached in 
this world. This will ever shine.” 

The star within the mere — near — water,” is Tris- 
tram’s star : — that hollow and vain phantom, shifting 
with the ever-shifting sea of human passion, like a 
reflected image in troubled waters : ay, and part and 
parcel of that sea, not, like Arthur’s star, fixed and 
external to it 

And this star “ will pass,” and — may we not add ? 
— will carry with it, as happens in a few moments to 
the hapless Tristram, its own blinded worshippers. 

All through this poem we find a minute observance 
of the artistic unities. The present scene commences 
as the sun is low on the horizon before setting : — 

Down in a casement sat, 

A low sea-sunset glorying round her hair.” 

The setting sun marks the point at which we have 
arrived in the unfolding of the general drama. The 
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fine sunset is in harmony with the joy of the re-united 
lovers. ’ 

As the scene hastens to its close the progress of 
time is clearly marked. 

Then, hi the liglifs last glhniner^ Tristram show’d ” 

It is the last glimmer of joy and happiness for Isolt, 
and the last of hope and life for Tristram ; and so in 
unconscious prophecy he describes his gift as 

his last 

Love-offering and peace-offering unto thee.” 

But the shadow which rises behind him, when the 
fatal moment has arrived, is out of the dark!' 

Contrast with this the return of Arthur. He is sick 
at heart at the unworthy conduct of his knights, and 
full of sad forebodings for the future. 

And he returns, to find far worse in store for him 
than anything he had yet felt or dreamt of. The 
faithful, watching Dagonet, and the expectant 
reader, are hushed in anxiety to know where and how 
he will make the inevitable discovery. The weather 
and the hopr must sympathize ; he comes 

“ All m a death-dumb, autumn-dripping gloom.” 

A general unity of purpose and expression, a strict 
and artistic subordination of diverse details to the one 
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central idea, appear eveiywhere'in this Idyll,- and con- 
stitute a leading excellence in it. And indeed I ven- 
ture to think that the poem is superior, both in concep-' 
tion and in execution, to any of the later-written 
Idylls, and forms a fitting prelude to those last and 
greatest poems — “ Guinevere,'’ and the Passing of 
Arthur.” 





Chapter X. 

GUINEVERE. 

UTUMN is over, and winter has set in. 
The close to which the story is now 
hastening is sombre and sad. A weeping 
woman comes before us in the opening 
lines of the poem. Accordingly, it is outwardly no 
cheery and bright winter to which the poet introduces 
us : — 

“ The white mist, like a face-cloth to the face, 

Clung to the dead earth, and the land was still.” 

The heyday of youth is long past. The girlish 
delight of those long, delightful rides, day after day, 
among the flowers and warbling birds of spring, with 
Lancelot by her side, when as yet no sin was dreamed, 
had been succeeded by the wild delirium of passion, 
when Lancelot was all in all to the unfaithful wife. 
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And this again, as years rolled by, bringing with 
them experience and reflection, had given way^to the 
more measured and calculating spirit of middle life. 
Guinevere’s outburst of jealousy at the rumour of 
Lancelot’s engagement revealed to both of them, if 
any revelation were needed, the frail and uncertain 
character of the sinful bond between them. And 
their own better spirits, at times at least, recoiled 
against it : — 

I for you 

This many a year have done despite and wrong 
To one whom ever, in my heait of hearts, 

I did acknowledge nobler.” 

And so Lancelot : — 

I needs must break 
These bonds that so defame me *” 

Warnings of the evil effect of their example on 
others have not been wanting ; so that Lancelot feels 
that the only effect of high station and renown is 

“To make men worse by making my sin known.” 

And once, at least, the dreadful secret was en the 
point of open exposure, when Pelleas came to 

“ Blaze the crime of Lancelot and the Queen,” 

The poem before us tells how Modred came to 
be associated in Guinevere’s mind with her haunting 
dread : — 

H 
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Slie' half foresaw tfiat he, the subtle beast, 

Would track her guilt until he found, and hers 
Would be for eveimore a name of scorn.” 

And with fading youth and waning passion conscience 
begins to assert its claims more strongly . — 

“ The poweis that tend the soul 

To help it from the death that cannot die, 

And save it even in extremes, began 
To vex and plague her ” 

The absolute trust and confidence of the King, her 
everTaithful husband, become more and more a 
reproach to her . — 


“ Many a time for hours 

Beside the placid breathings of the King, 

In the dead night, gum faces came and went 
Before her, or a vague spiiitual fcai 
Held her awake.” 

But the chains of long habit are not easily broken. 
The love of Guinevere and Lancelot, unhallowed 
though it be, has become a part of their very 
selves : — 

Still they met and met ” 

The poet has greatly heightened the dramatic 
power as well as the moral teaching of the last scene 
between them, by making it their expressed intention 
to part for ever on this very occasion. “ One more 
taste of the forbidden fruit ! one more draught of the 
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forbidden cup — and we will for ever put them from' 
us.” But the avenging Nemesis — the shadow whose 
chill presence has so often sent a cold thrill through 
the heart of Guinevere in those long midnight 
watchings ‘‘ beside the placid breathings of the King” 
—now stands close beside, with uplifted sword, ready 
to strike. “ Have you, indeed, so long eaten the for- 
bidden fruit, and will you now put it from you, ere it 
turn to ashes in your grasp ^ Nay ! Have you 
through these long years drunk the forbidden cup, 
and will you now turn from it ere it run itself to a 
sour end.?” Nay! As you have sown, so must you 
reap : — 

Traitor, come out, ye are trapt at last ” 

Now that discovery and exposure are upon them, 
Lancelot forget§ all their virtuous resolutions of part- 
ing for ever. Having been faithful to her through all 
those long years, he cannot now leave her in the 
hour of distress and shame : — 

said 

^ Mine be the shame, mine was the sin . but rise 
And fly to my strong castle over seas . 

There will I hide thee till my life shall end, 

There hold thee with my life against the world.’ ” 

But with Guinevere it is different. She had already 
counted the cost, and fully made up her mind to free 
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herself and Lancelot from the sinful bonds between 
them : and she will not now falter or fail on account 
of any extra suffering which this new calamity may 
bring And the open exposure, now imminent, only 
serves, in our poet’s view, to exhibit herself to herself 
in a truer light. She realizes all the more fully the 
moral degradation from which she has now at length ; 
separated herself. ‘ Moreover, the grand struggle was 
to give him up. That over, what follows matters little 
to her. The bitterness of death is past. There is 
already a great gulf between her former and her 
present self And this gulf she dare not, she will not, 
she'' cannot attempt to bridge over and to go back : — 

She answcicd, ^ Lancelot, wilt thou hold me so^ 

Nay, fiiend, for wc have taken our farewell ’ ” 

Henceforward, come what may, Lancelot is to be only 
'Triend/' The poet seems here to set before us a 
calm and firm resolution which tells of large capacities 
and possibilities of progress in the future, now that 
thx: one great step has been made. The passionate 
and voluptuous woman has it in her, when purified by 
repentance and suffering, to become, as the close of 
the poem shows us, the calm and heavenly-mmded 
nun and abbess. 

Her intermediate stage of sad reflection upon the 
past in the nunnery is well put before us in her 
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answer to the little novice’s prattling about Lance- ^ 
lot . — 

“To which a mournful answer made the queen . 

^ O, closed about by narrowing nunnery walls, 

What knowest thou of the world, and all its lights 
And shadows, all the wealth, and all the woe? 

If ever Lancelot, that most noble knight, 

Were for one hour less noble than himself. 

Pray for him, that he scape the doom of fire, 

And weep for her who drew him to his doom/ ” 

This is a very fine passage. There is a mournful 
and pathetic ring in the lines admirably adapted to 
the situation, and, withal, a measured and stately 
accent of command not unbecoming a queen address- 
ing a simple child like the little novice, coupled with 
a sad and humble confession of human weakness and 
failure. 

The farewell scene between Arthur and Guinevere 
is most justly celebrated. I will here make only one 
or two passing remarks on minor points connected 
with it. 

The introductory passage, then, which brings 
Arthur upon the scene, is most artistically framed, 
and forms a very fitting prelude to enhance the effect 
of the magnificent declamation which follows. 

The break in the middle of the King’s speech is 
also very finely conceived and described : — 

“He paused, and in the pause she crept an inch 
Nearer, and laid her hands about his feet. 
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Far off a solitary trumpet blew 

Tfhen, waiting by the doors, the war-horse neigh’d 

As at a fiiend’s voice — and he spake again.” 

This pause is very advantageous. It breaks the 
sustained monotony of the King’s speech, and gives 
us time to draw breath and start afresh with renewed 
interest. 

Arthur has said his say and unburdened his soul 
He has unfolded, not without a noble indignation, 
the spoilt purpose of his life, and the sin which 
she has sinned. And now the trumpet calls him to 
his unknown fate, and the expectant neigh of his 
faithful steed, who recognizes the martial summons 
and inquires loudly for his master, reminds him that 
his time is short. Is there no place for that vast pity 
which fills him, and for the love which has wrought 
into his very life To that pity and that love, the 
imploring action of his poor prostrate Queen, mutely 
protesting against the extreme severity of his last 
words, makes a silent appeal. Accordingly he begins 
again in a changed tone. Instead of an utterance of 
righteous indignation, we have now one full of loving 
forgiveness and sorrowful farewell. 

The whole of this fine scene is rendered with great 
force and beauty, which is well sustained up to the 
end of the poem Let us notice, ere we pass on, how 
the ideal King, who has all along been more or less of 
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an abstraction, finds here an utterance. H is* human ^ 
suffering, his sorrowful indignation, his bitterness of 
soul, appeal strongly to our sympathies, and establish 
a common ground between us and him, so that we 
seem in this Idyll to get nearer to him than ive have 
yet been able to do. 





Chapter XL 

THE PASSING OF ARTHUR. 

S the story of the Idylls draws to a close it 
Hds itself, by degrees, of all that host of 
' minor characters, accessories and details, 
which the progressive unfolding of the 
drama had introduced upon the scene. In “Guinevere ” 
the Court, with all its throng of knights, ladies, atten- 
dants, and miscellaneous persons and things, had 
passed away. Like the faithful Lancelot himself, it 
had already become a memory to the Queen, instead 
of a,present reality. 

In this Idyll Guinevere too has passed away, and 
carried with her not only those who ministered to her 
pleasure, who heightened her dignity, or deepened her 
fall, in life’s earlier days, but even the nunnery and 
the nuns, the fasts, the alms-deeds, and the prayer 
Which surrounded its sombre close. She is now to 
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Arthur only a remembrance and a regret And so,- 
though he yields not to despair, he comes before \is in 
this last Idyll forlorn and sad. That which should 
have been the light around his heart and life, to 
lighten this dark world for him, is now the dark 
shadow which hangs over it like a pall, to chill its 
warmest ray, and deepen its deepest gloom. There 
is nothing left to long or strive for but some end, as 
honourable as may be, to it all : — 

Let us hence, and find or feel a way 

Thro’ this blind haze, which, ever since I saw 
One lying in the dust at Almesbury, 

Hath folded m the passes of the world.” 

As we proceed with the perusal of the Idyll w'e find 
this simplifying process still in progress. Whereas, at 
first, besides the King, we see upon the scene Modred 
and the two opposing hosts, later there remain only 
Arthur and his faithful knight Bedivere. Are there 
still any persons or things which have been introduced 
upon the stage in the course of the work, and remain 
unaccounted for ? Where are the three fair, mysterious 
beings who stood in silence round the throne of 
Arthur at his coronation, and of whom we naturally 
expected to hear again } And what of the magic 
brand Excalibur, engraven with mystic legends on 
both sides, but of which we have only had the fulfil- 
ment and the interpretation of one } The poem 
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.before us answers these questions while carefully 
maintaihing its own intense simplicity of purpose and 
effect. Thereby the dignity and impressiveness of 
the picture, both in the last Idyll and in this one, are 
greatly aided. That flood of poetry which seemed to 
run shallower in some of the earlier poems, being 
spread over a wide area, and divided into numerous 
and half-independent rills, is now gathered up into a 
single stream, which is so much the more effective as 
it is deeper and more powerful. 

•Turning now to the details of the poem, we find, 
near the beginning, one more instance of our poet’s 
fonciness for prophetic dreams and forecasts of the 
future * — 

There came on Ailhur sleeping, Gawam, kill’d 
In Lancelot’s wai, the ghost of Gawam, blown 
Along a wandering wind, and past his ear 
Went, shrilling, ^ Hollow, hollow, all delight ’ 

Hail, king ! to-morrow thou shalt pass away. 

Farewell ’ there is an isle of rest for thee. 

And I am blown along a wandering wind — 

And hollow, hollow, hollow, all delight.’ 

And fainter, onward, like wild birds that change 
Their season in the night, and wail their way 
From cloud to cloud, down the long wind the dream 
Shrill’d ; but in going mingled with dim cries 
Far in the moonlit haze among the hills, 

As of some lonely city sack’d by night. 

When all is lost, and wife and child, with wail, 

Pass to new lords.” 

There is a sort of retributive justice in making it 
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the ghost of Gawain which has to proclaim the ’hollow-, 
ness of’that delight which the pleasure-seeking* Gawain 
had all his life followed, together with the doom of 
restless wandering which is his own portion, while a 
happy rest awaits Arthur. The poet’s idea in asso- 
ciating the vanishing apparition with the dim cries of 
the sacked city is, I imagine, this — that the inconstant 
Gawain is identified with, and as it were personifies 
to the King, that whole past dispensation of failure 
and ruin of which his ghost now announces the imme- 
diate close.^ 

The conduct and utterances of Bedivere throughout 
this Idyll are in harmony with what we saw of him in 
the “ Coming of Arthur.” There, among all the 
various theories about the King’s origin, he will have 
none but the straightforward and matter-of-fact 
account which makes him Uther’s son : although 
there, as always, he reverenced his King to the full, 
and was ever ready to show this in action — 

“ Bold m heart, and act, and word, was he 
Whenever slander breathed against the king — ” 


^ The general idea involved m such a prophetic intimation, 
by a ghost or spirit, of the issue of a coming battle, is a familiar 
one. It IS unnecessary to lemind the reader of such parallel 
cases as that of Saul and the witch of Endor, in Scripture, or 
the visions of Richard III. and Richmond, or of Brutus, in 
Shakespeare. 
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Bedivere is a practical man. He is of a prosaic and 
unimaginative turn. He treats the ghost here much 
in the same spirit as those other marvels and portents 
connected with Arthur’s birth. He does not believe 
in ghosts — it must have been only harmless elves or 
dreams. But dreams or elves or ghosts, it is all one 
to Bedivere ; here is work to be done. He hears the 
steps of Modred and the recreant knights — 

Arise, go forth, and conquer as of old ” 

"His long reluctance again, later in the poem, to 
throw the sword is in strict agreement with the rest 
of his conduct. Instead of eager curiosity and specu- 
lation as to any possible wonders that may be evoked 
by the throwing of the King’s far-famed brand, whose 
miraculous origin he relates, we see him reckoning up, 
from the common-sense side, the direct loss which 
will be involved. His allegiance to his King makes 
him hesitate to disobey. But if the King is sick, and 
knows not what he does, then no over-strained and 
fantastic notions of obedience, says the practical 
Bedivere, should be allowed to outweigh the real and 
substantial merits of the case. 

The theatre on which the last battle is to be fought 
is jiotirtrayed in a fine descriptive passage — 

A land of old upheaven from the abyss 
By fire, to sink into the abyss again , 
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Where fragments of forgotten peoples dwelt^ 

And the long mountains ended in a coast 
Of ever-shifting sand, and, far away. 

The phantom circle of a moaning sea.” 

This forms a most fitting introduction to the battle 
scene which follows. Herein, although the poet has 
been most careful not to obtrude any allegorical signi- 
ficance so far as to interfere with the reality and 
vividness of the picture, yet we shall hardly fail to 
recognize a spiritual meaning and analogy. Note a 
few of the leading points — the light burning at its 
lowest, the death white mist, the chill, the formless fear, 
the shadows — and compare them with the In Memo- 
riam,” — 

“Be near me when my light is low. 

When the blood creeps, and the nerves prick,” <S:c. 

We cannot miss the allusion to the last struggle of the 
departing soul. 

The “visions out of golden youth,’' and the “old 
ghosts ” which “ look in upon the battle ” — are the 
long-past scenes and chapters in a man’s life, which, 
at such a supreme moment, are said to come vividly 
back ; some of which, alas, may be more like ghosts 
than golden visions. 

The “ shrieks after the Christ ” of those who persist 
in looking up to heaven, through all the mist that 
environs them, show us one class of death-beds and 
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,the “ oaths, insult, filth, and monstrous blasphemies,” 
another and a far different kind. But here, as in some 
of his other allegorical descriptions, that we may have 
no excuse for missing the poet’s meaning, he brings 
in, before closing his typical description, a more direct 
reference to the antitype — 

Last, as by s'ODie one death-bedj after wail 
Of suffering silence follows,” &c 

The close of the description, with the gradual inroad 
of^the sea, — which comes rolling in, wave after wave, 
when the fight is over, and swallows up Christian and 
heathen alike — is very finely conceived and powerfully 
expressed. Here, again, lest we should miss the 
hidden meaning, a very strong hint to assist us is 
given in the last lines . — 

Rolling fai along the gloomy shores, 

The -voice of da) s of old and days to be ” 

That is, the sea is the sea of Twie ; and the far- 
rolling sound of its surging tides is the manifold but 
speechless utterance of an eternal past, and an illi- 
mitable future. 

In the speech which succeeds this fine description, 
the propriety and present reality of the picture seem, 
for a moment, to be imperilled, for the sake of a fuller 
development of its allegorical significance — a most 
unusual occurrence in these poems. 
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“ Hearest thou this great voice, that shakes the world, 
Aird wastes the narrow realm whereon we move, 

And beats upon the faces of the dead ’’ 

The gentle and gradual rising of the tide on a flat, 
sandy coast, as in the description which precedes, 
hardly brings with it a ‘‘ great voice that shakes the 
world.” This is rather the voice of that Time which 
pulls down and destroys all things, and is the agent in 
that gradual but mighty process that levels the moun- 
tain and fills up the valley, and — 

Wastes the narrow realm whereon we move.” 

The spiritually-minded and reflective King is filled 
with anxious thoughts and inward questionings at 
the scene before him The soul in the throes of its 
last dread struggle begins almost to doubt its own 
source and origin, its own immortal strength and 
supremacy . — 

I know not what I am, 

Nor whence I am, nor whether I be King.” 

Bedivere, the practical man, is little disposed for 
discussion, metaphysical or othenvise , at all events, 
not while there is work to be done. He strikes in, 
once more, on the side of action : — 

“ Yonder stands 

Modred unliarned^ the traitor of thine house ” 

When the poem lapses into the original and long- 
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previously published fragment of the Morte d’ Arthur, 
the poet is not very careful to join the old ^nd new 
work together without a perceptible break and transi- 
tion. He retains his old introduction — 

“ So all day long the noise of battle roll’d 
Among the mountains by the winter sea ; 

Until King Arthur’s Table, man by man, 

Had fall’n in Lyonnesse about their Lord, 

King Arthur.” 

We are evidently intended to regard these lines as 
a sort of recapitulation of the preceding portion of the 
poem, summing up and dismissing it in order that our 
attention may be concentrated upon the last scene 
which follows, and to which the preceding portion is 
merely an introduction. The point is of small con- 
sequence, but it would seem to be open to question 
whether the force and vigour of the general narrative 
would not have been better maintained by omitting 
these four lines, and passing at once from “all but 
slain himself he fell,” to “ Then because his wound was 
deep.” This course would, however, have involved 
the loss of the pause, and time for the reader to draw 
breath after the battle scene, which this retrospective 
summary presents. This is, no doubt, the poet’s 
reason for the present arrangement. 

It IS unnecessary to weary the reader with many 
remarks upon the well-known poem, the Morte 
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d’ Arthur. The poetic genius of the author has been, 
nowhere’ perhaps, exhibited to greater advantage than 
here. He has shown a mastery of language, a de- 
scriptive power, a sustained command of lofty and 
harmonious rhythmical expression, combined with a 
certain archaic simplicity of narration, which have 
from the first exalted this poem to the highest rank. 
And the more modern and supplementary additions 
are by no means unworthy to take their place beside 
the older portion 

Before we leave the poem, let us once more noticje 
the harmony and progress of the artistic unities. It 
is the depth of zvinter, with a chill, misty day for -the 
battle. The night is bright and frosty round the 
closing scene. When the King has gone Bedivere 
stands watching 

Till the hull 

Look’d one black dot against the verge of dawn ” 

And at last he sees this speck 

'' go 

From less to less, and vanish into light. 

And the new sim rose^ bringing the new y ear 

And thus the cycle of our mystic year is complete. 




I 




Chapter XII. 

ON THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
IDYLLS, AND TliE LEADING IDEAS EMBODIED IN 
TPIE WORK 

AVING now gone through the several 
poems in detail, it would next seem de- 
sirable that we should take a rapid survey 
of the leading lines upon which they are 
laid out, with an eye to the apparent growth and 
development of the subject in the author’s mind. 
This we judge of solely by the internal evidence 
which our survey has afforded us. 

While still in the spring-tide of his genius and 
power the poet gave to the world, in the “ Morte 
d’ Arthur,” a fragmentary presentment of a fine scene 
which had especially attracted his attention when 
engaged in studying the old legendary stories of King 
Arthur and his knights. Already, apparently, there 
was floating in his mind the vague and general outline 
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of a great poerp, or series of connected poems, in 
which ’Arthur sfiould appear as the ideal hero, sur- 
rounded by th^llnights of his Round Table ; and in 
which the gi;<5wth, :he fortunes, and the eventual ruin 
and break-up of^, this Table should be depicted. 
Though in some of the details of the ‘'Morte 
d’ Arthur'' we were hot left without glimpses of an 
allegorical significance, yet the entire interest of the 
poem was concentrated upon the actual realistic pic- 
ture, the fine study of the departing King. 

The great success and popularity of this most 
beautiful poem no doubt encouraged the poet to 
further progress in the same direction ; and m due 
course appeared the volume containing the four 
well-known poems, “ Enid,” “Vivien,” “Elaine,” and 
“ Guinevere.” Here we were presented with four 
studies of feminine character ; two of them forming 
what we may term lights in the general picture, and 
the other two, in their different degrees, being the 
contrasted shadows. 

That the sin of Lancelot and Guinevere was, the 
guiding thread upon which the poet was stringing 
the successive instalments of his work was clearly 
apparent in these poems, notably m “ Elaine” and 
“ Guinevere.” And here, again, any allegorical signifi- 
cance, though not perhaps absolutely excluded, was 
in no way whatever put forward to our notice. But 
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as time went on, and the work grew beneath his 
hands, the poet would appear to have seen more 
clearly the analogy between his ideal hero — who 
struggles ever after a high and lofty object, in spite of 
the hindering and downward-tending influences which 
incessantly surround him — and the progress of the 
human soul in its upward strivings, ever dragged 
downwards by the things of earth, and yet ever, if 
it be true to its true destiny, struggling upwards in 
pursuit of an unattainable standard of perfection. 

Thus Arthur’s life-long warfare is a warfare — to use 
the poet’s own words — 

Shadowing Sense at war with Soul ” 

And so in the two later volumes, which appeared 
after a long interval, our author has, as it were, taken 
up this analogy, and woven it more deeply into the 
structure of the remaining Idylls. In three only, how- 
ever, out of these ftve poems does it appear to any 
very marked extent, as we saw while considering 
them in detail. In the later and supplementary addi- 
tions to the original poem of the “Morte d’Arthur” it 
also comes out with tolerable distinctness. Whether, 
however, in the case of the newer poems, or of these 
additions to an old one, we may say that this alle- 
gorical complexion is of a more or less pronounced 
character, according to the circumstances of the situ- 
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ation ; that situation being drawn out in Harmony 
with, and in due subordination to, the original design 
and structure of the work, as marked out by the four 
previous Idylls. 

Since, therefore, out of the whole ten poems there 
are only three, and those written in the poet's later 
years, in which the allegory appears to any veiy notice- 
able degree, we seem to be justified in considering this 
side of the subject as an afterthought, more or less, as 
engrafted upon the general scheme, rather than as 
forming an integral and essential part of it 

It may fairly, perhaps, be open to argument whether 
the poet in taking this course has or has not added to 
the artistic propriety and completeness, and furthered 
the general success, of the whole work. The fragmen- 
tary and occasional introduction of the allegory, which 
disappears for long periods, and then crops up again 
when we least expect it, can, so far, be hardly other 
than objectionable. But, then, it has seldom or never 
been so forced upon our notice as to interfere with 
that distinct, tangible, and realistic presentment of the 
subject which is so necessary if the reader’s attention 
and interest are to be engaged and sustained by a 
powerful and truthful picture. The additional food 
for thought, and material for our curiosity and insight 
to exercise themselves upon, which are afforded by 
this allegorical side of the subject, are an advantage 
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to the work, and perhaps worth the price at which 
they are purchased, in the shape of a little occasional 
obscurity and partial drag upon the straightforward 
course of the narrative. 

On the whole, then, it appears that the leading 
thread of connection, the framework upon which the 
whole structure of the Idylls is built up, is the gradual 
ruin of Arthur’s noble design , and this as mainly 
caused by, and identified with, the sin of his queen. 
And a second, but minor and more partial connecting 
link, is the allegorical significance — the warfare of the 
human soul in its strivings after perfection — which lies 
hidden beneath the surface of the work. 




Chapter XIII. 

COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE OF THE 
DIFFERENT POEMS. 




considered the general outline and 


purpose of these poems as a whole, we 
may next, perhaps, say a few words upon 
their individual and comparative excel- 
lence as works of art. 

It will, I think, be generally admitted that 'the two 
finest poems of the series are the two last, “ Guine- 
vere and the Passing of Arthur.” 

These both possess the great artistic advantage of 
a general simplicity and unity of effect. The farewell 
scene between Arthur and his queen, in '' Guinevere,” 
is conceived in so lofty a spirit, and carried out with 
such perfection and beauty, that it suffices to elevate 
the poem to the first rank. No such single and 
striking picture is put before us in the Passing of 
Arthur ; ” but then the whole poem is so beautiful, 
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and worked out from beginning to end in such a 
*>1" 

masterly manner, that if a comparison is to b'e made 
we must, I think, assign to it the leading rather than 
the second place. 

Leaving these two well-known Idylls, it is difficult, 
in considering the merits of the others, to hold an 
even balance between the claims of the older poems, 
with which we have been familiar for years, and those 
more modern and recent pieces which were published 
after our first interest in the Idylls had worn out. It 
is difficult to form the fair comparative judgment 
which we might do if we were reading all the poems 
for the first time ; but, if a selection is to be made, I 
am disposed to place Vivien next. This choice 
will no doubt surprise many or most readers, on a 
cursory view of the subject There is no poem, out of 
the whole ten, which one would be so likely, perhaps, 
when opening the volumes for half-an-hour’s casual 
reading, to pass over, or even to turn from with repug- 
nance, as ‘‘Vivien.” The heroine is an unattractive 
object in herself, and we feel instinctively that we 
are likely to find more pleasant and profitable objects 
of interest and study elsewhere. But in forming a 
comparative estimate of the merits of the Idylls or 
any other poems, we must be content to subordinate 
our partiality for our favourite characters and situa- 
tions to our appreciation of the intrinsic poetic and 
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artistic excellence of the poems themselves. ‘More- 
over, Mf. Tennyson displays such a highly curfivated 
taste and careful artistic feeling in all his works, even 
in the minutest details, that he must not complain 
if they are judged of as works of art by that high 
standard to which he has himself so largely assisted 
to educate us. Now, there is in “ Vivien an artistic 
unity and completeness of effect, a consistent working 
out of one single idea, combined with a sustained 
power in the detailed treatment, for which we look in 
vain elsewhere Since, then, we have here this artistic 
^perfection combined with a higher average of poetic 
strength and general excellence, I propose to sacri- 
fice any personal preference for the more interesting 
and affecting scenes and characters to be found in 
other Idylls, and give this poem the next place. 

The same remarks apply, though in a modified 
shape and in a less degree, to the “Last Tournament.’" 
Here the central idea of the poem is of a more hidden 
character. Instead of the unity of expression con-' 
ferred by the objective presentment of a single per- 
sonified type of character in a Vivien, we have here 
a subjective and internal unity, depending upon a 
study of degradation of character in different indivi- 
duals, and under different conditions. But, as we saw 
when examining the poem in detail, this one central 
idea is worked out generally, though not perhaps 
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everyvCdiere, with power, and with conspicuous har- 
mony and perfection of grouping in the natural sur- 
roundings which form the artistic background of the 
picture. Moreover, there is a certain mournful and 
pathetic undercurrent of feeling, a sad yet sympathiz- 
ing confession of human weakness and failure, which 
lend dignity and pathos to this poem. But, before we 
make up our minds to place it next in order, we must 
consider the claims of “ Elaine 

With many readers the latter would probably be 
ranked unhesitatingly before cither ''Vivien” or " The 
Last Tournament ” But here, as before, we modify 
Qur appreciation of the pure and tender character of 
"Elaine” by our estimate of the general dramatic and 
poetic excellence of the whole work. It cannot be 
denied that the subject — the one strong and manly 
form of Lancelot set between the two contrasted 
feminine types, the two women who love him, is 
most interesting in itself, and wrought out not with- 
out forcible and beautiful passages and scenes. But 
thejn. the poem travels over much and varied ground ; 
our interest is spread and dissipated over many minor 
or episodical matters, collateral to, rather than directly 
bearing upon, the main issue. This we might pardon, 
for I am by no means prepared to advocate a blind 
and unreasoning thraldom to rigid and over-strained 
canons of artistic propriety. But again, in places the 
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poetry, judged by the standard of the poet's cwj^ per- 
formances elsewhere, seems somewhat weak and pie- 
diocre. The poem lacks force, together with unity 
and simplicity of scope and effect. It is weak just in 
those points where Vivien " is strongest. Admitting, 
however, its claims to our consideration on account of! 
the beauty of the pictures which it leaves behind in 
our memories, we will rank it after “Vivien,” with 
“The Last Tournament ” closely following 

Of the five poems remaining to be considered, let 
us next take four — “ Gareth and Lynette,” “ Enid,” 
“ The Holy Grail,” and “ Pelleas and Ettarre” Each 
of these poems has its own merits, and each, I think, 
its own drawbacks and defects. For a consideration 
of some of these we must refer to our detailed ex- 
amination of the different poems. It is difficult to 
form a comparative estimate of works so diverse in 
conception, and of such varied and partial excellence 
in execution. In the three first we have long poems 
taking us over a great deal of ground, whereas in 
“ Pelleas ” we have a shorter and simpler piece. 

Of the four I propose to place “Gareth” and “ Enid” 
before the other two, the former on account mainly of 
its sustained animation and liveliness of tone through- 
out, and the sparkling beauty and felicity of some of 
its descriptions — the latter because of the tender 
beauty and sweetness of the portraiture of Enid. 
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Th<^ '' Holy Grail ” we will put before Pelleas 
and Ettarre.” Many readers, having regafd to the 
greater unity and sinmplicity both of design and execu- 
tion in the latter, may think that, following our own 
critical canons, we ought to rank this poem higher. I 
have not done so on account of what would seem to 
be its general comparative weakness and deficiency in 
poetic power and genius. For, as before, although a 
strict maintenance of artistic unities, a due and proper 
subordination and proportion in all the parts to con- 
duce to the one effect, a simplicity and unity of struc- 
ture, are all very desirable things in their way, and 
ten4 to enhance the artistic value and general effect 
of a poem, yet it would be the height of folly and 
pedantry to allow them to be a substitute for poetry. 

There now only remains the first Idyll of all, the 
Coming of Arthur.” This is a poem of an his- 
torical and supplementary character, added to make 
the whole series more complete by introducing Arthur 
and Guinevere in due form upon the stage. As the 
poem is so short, and so much of it taken up with 
historical details, it would not be fair to expect that 
it should rouse our sympathy and admiration as much 
as the later ones, the themes of which are chosen more 
with an eye to their capacities in this direction. 

It seems, therefore, in no way disrespectful to it to 
place it last in the series. 




Chapter XIV. 

THE ANACHRONISM IN THE IDYLLS, 

r appears to be a somewhat doubtful 
question whether King Arthur is to be 
regarded as an historical personage — a 
real man, whose actions and character 
have merely been enhanced and embellished by the 
magnifying power of oral tradition, of popular favour, 
of romance and minstrel song — or whether he is alto- 
gether a myth. The examination of such a question 
is better suited to the elaborate pages of critical his- 
torians, or the discussions of learned antiquarians, than 
to such a slight essay as the present. It is sufficient 
for us to regard him as the traditional hero of the 
struggle between Christian Celt and Infidel Saxon ; as 
the embodiment of the ideal yearnings and aspirations, 
the national and patriotic strivings, of the more poetic 
and imaginative, but vanquished race. The conquerors 
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did not extinguish the story. The chivalrous Nor- 
mans were powerfully attracted by it, took it up, 
enriched, and ornamented it. Every fresh minstrel 
who repeated the legends added fresh details and 
further romantic embellishments of his own ; until the 
original basis of fact, if such there were, became alto- 
gether buried and lost amid the manifold additions, 
changes, and variations, so caused. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, and Walter de Map, the 
authors whose names are most prominently associated 
with the original collections of such legendary stories 
from which these Idylls are extracted, lived in an age 
when the marvellous, the wonderful, and the romantic, 
ruled supreme over the truth and fidelity of history 
Historical romance, such as would please the cars of 
the Court ladies in the days of the Norman kings in 
the twelfth century, must be clothed in the romantic 
dress of Norman chivalry. It must be tinged with 
rosy colour stolen from Eastern skies, and warmed 
with rays borrowed from an Eastern sun. It must be 
adapted, that is, to minds trained in the school of the 
Crusades, and accustomed, more or less, to the gor- 
geous imagery and fertile imagination with which 
the Crusaders were brought in contact. Moreover, 
the legends would hardly have been fully suited to 
such prejudiced and uncritical listeners, without a 
large infusion of the miraculous, the mystical, and the 
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superstitious, in accordance with the religious ideas of 
those days. In so far, therefore, as Mr. Tennyson has 
worked upon the lines thus traced out for him by the 
original authors or compilers of these legends, we are 
not surprised to find innumerable historical anachro- 
nisms in the details of the poems. In their costume 
and general surroundings King Arthur and his knights 
are half-a-dozen centuries m advance of their age. 
Instead of the mud huts, the sheepskin garb, and the 
rude weapons of a set of barbarous islanders in the 
sixth century, we find the fortresses and castles, the 
splendid silks of foreign looms, the tournaments, the 
shields, the helms, the greaves and the cuisses of the 
twelfth and later centuries 

No doubt in capacity for poetic and artistic treat- 
ment, and for ornate embellishment, this romance and 
chivaliy, this pomp and ceremonial, borrowed from 
the later age, have been far more to Mr. Tennyson’s 
taste, and far better adapted to his genius, than the 
rude simplicity of the earlier. 

But the legends of “ King Arthur,” as melted down 
in the crucible of our poet’s imagination, and sent forth 
again cast in a fresh mould, and stamped with his new 
mark, show a worse anachronism than this. 

It is no mere question of scenic and artistic details 
and surroundings. It is the inner life and spirit which 
is changed. If the Idylls are half-a-dozen centuries 
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after date in the details of the picture, they are a whole 
dozen in its conception and meaning. 

Instead of the mental sphere and horizon, the habits 
and modes of thought, the mind and spirit of the sixth 
or even of the twelfth century, we find those of the 
eighteenth or nineteenth. 

Let us take a few instances in illustration. The 
Last Tournament,’' in its very name, and in all its 
details, is an illustration of our first point — of the 
anachronism in scenic accessories and surroundings. 
We find in it all the well-known vocabulary of the 
chivalrous contests of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies — the jousts, the umpire, the lists, the helmets, 
the plumes, and the ladies’ colours. 

Turning to the second point, the philosophic speech 
of Tristram, on taking the prize, strikes us, perhaps, 
as rather curious, coming, as it does, from a knight of 
old in the supreme moment of victory — 

Strength of heart 
And might of limb, but mainly use and skill. 

Are winners in this pastime of our king. 

■jt. * * * * 

Great brother, thoit 7ior I have 7nade the world. 

Be happy m thy fair queen, as I in mine.” 

But a better illustration occurs in the scene between 
Tristram and Dagonet. Listen to the following : — 
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“ Being fool, and seeing too imich::d)it, 

Maizes the ^orld rotte^ij why, belike I skip 
To know myself the wisest knight of all. 

^ ^ 

Did ye mark that fountain yesterday 
Made to run wine ? but this had run itself 
All out, like a long hje^ to a sour end. 

Swine ^ I have wallo\v’d. I have w ash’d ; the world 
Is flesh and shadow; I have had my day. 

The dirty nurse^ Experience^ in her kind 
Hath fold'd me j an I wallowed, then I w^ash’d 
I have had my day and my philosophies — 

And, thank the Lord, I am King Aithur’s fool ” 

Instead of the rude horse-play, and coarse sallies of 
wit, which might be expected from a Court fool in the 
sixth century, assuming the possibility of such a being’s 
existence in those early days, we see here the acute 
self-analysis of a matured and highly developed civili- 
zation. 

In Tristram, again, we recognize the inward question- 
ings of a cultivated mind, nurtured in modern habits 
of thought, and modern influences, social, moral, and 
relfgious. He is a pleasure-seeking man, but as we 
said when considering this Idyll, he is not without a 
certain moral and philosophic insight into his own 
character and position, as well as those of the Round 
Table. He lays down general principles in his con- 
versations with Dagonet and Isolt, in a way which 
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smacks very strongly of the modern analytical spirit. 
Thus : — 


« O my soul, be comforted, 

If this be sweet to sin in leading-strings^ 

If here be comfort, and if ours be sin,” &C. 

And Still further : — 

Lied, say ye? but learnt' 

The vow that binds too strictly snaps itself— 

My knighthood taught ine this — ay^ being snapt^ 

We run more counter to the soul thereof 
Tha7i had we 7iever swo7'n. I swear no more . 

I swore to the great king, and am forsworn. 

* # * # * 

The vo\\s ! 

O, ay — the wholesome madness of an hour — 

They served their use, their time ; for every knight 
Believed himself a gi eater than himself, 

And eveiy follower eyed him as a god, 

Till he, bet7ig lifted up beyond himself^ 

Did mightier deeds than elsewise he had done. 

And so the realm was made.” 

In “ Enid,” again, the whole conception and course 
of the poem is alien to the spirit of an age in which 
woman was a piece of property, to be bought and sold, 
to be alternately petted or coerced, at the caprice of a 
rude and barbarous master. '‘Coming to details, let us 
glance at the interview between Enid and the old 
lover Limours. 

‘‘ Then rose Limours, and, looking at his fee% 

Like him who tries the biid^e he fears may fail, 
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Crost and came near, lifted adoimg eyes, 

Bow^d at her side, and fitted d, whisperingly : 

^ Enid, the pilot-star of my lone life ; 

Enid, my early and my only -love; 

Enid, the loss of whom has turn’d me wild.’ ” 

Here the name, the chai'acter, and the conduct of 
the dissolute Limours are more like those of a French 
courtier in the reign of Louis XIV. than such as we 
should expect to find, if any approach to historical 
truth and fidelity were aimed at. The rude warrior of 
the sixth century would probably have bfeen content 
to let his neighbour’s wife alone ; but, if not, he would 
doubtless have knocked the inconvenient husband on 
the head with his club, and carried her off in triiunph. 
The idea of approaching her whisperi 7 igly,'' with a 
low bow, to consult her upon the question, would never 
have entered his head. 

But it is useless to multiply instances. The whole 
character and status of woman in the Id3dls, and 
the attitude towards her of the other sex, tell of that 
elevation of womanhood, which was only achieved in 
comparatively modern times, as the result of long 
centuries of Christianity and progressive enlighten- 
ment. 

We rise then from a perusal of these poems with 
the conviction that the characters therein depicted are 
10 nearer to those which we should expect to find in 
:he days of the ancient Britons, than the critical and 
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.•philosaphic pages of a modern Niebuhr are to the 
simple and childlike narrative of Herodotus, or the 
subtle metaphysical discrimination of our latest nine- 
teenth centuiy poet, Robert Browning, to the Iliad ” 
of Homer. 

The question now arises • is our poet to blame, or 
not, in taking the line which he has done, and sub- 
mitting to this glaring anachronism } 

It would certainly appear that we are not justified 
in laying too much stress upon the question of histori- 
cal inaccuracy. History, properly speaking, there is 
none in the case. The poet selects, out of a mass of 
wild and often contradictory legends, such as best suit 
his purpose These describe the ways and doings of 
a set of romantic and ideal persons. To idealize a 
step further, and invest these persons with attributes 
and ideas beyond the age even of the later authors of 
the legends themselves, is, after all, only following in 
their own footsteps. 

Perhaps a great poet, largely gifted with creative 
genius and power, might have given us a totally different 
presentment of Arthur and his times, dispensing with 
all these side lights, whether borrowed from chivalry, 
romance, and monkish superstition, or from the intel- 
lectual and moral experiences of a later and more 
conventional age. In this case, inasmuch as it would 
hardly be possible to dispense altogether with the 
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Norman and chivalrous element, the story would be. 
cast in "a mould later indeed, but not markedly or 
extravagantly later, than would be the case if strict 
fidelity to the historical era were to be attempted. 
But Mr. Tennyson has, no doubt, better consulted the 
taste of the large majority of his nineteenth century 
readers, by taking the somewlmt lower and weaker 
line which he has actually taken, in engrafting nine- 
teenth century notions upon the original stock supplied 
him by the legends. And doubtless, also, in so doing 
he has best adapted his treatment of his subject to his 
own genius and poetical attainments 

This brings us to the consideration of a further and 
wider question : what are the general conclusions 
which we are to draw from our study of the Idylls as 
to the author’s peculiar characteristics and poetical 
position ? This will form the subject of the next 
chapter. 




Chapter XV. 

ON SOME LEADING CHARACTERISTICS AND PECULIAR 
EXCELLENCES OF THE POET, AS EXEMPLIFIED IN 
THE IDYLLS. 

E said in the introductory chapter that a 
leading characteristic of these poems is 
the lofty moral tone throughout We find 
no false morality. No deceitful 
glamour of genius is thrown over the debased and the 
impure, no gilded cup is held out to us, fair and 
glittering to the eye, but full, of poison within. There 
is hardly a line in the whole of these ten Idylls which 
the most modest eye need shun. 

This is the more noticeable, and so much the more 
commendable, on account of the nature of the- subject 
For here, as elsewhere in our poet’s works, love is the 
prevailing theme. Mr. Tennyson is emphatically the 
poet of the affections. 

That he is by no means incapable of appreciating, 
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or putting fairly before us the more sensuous and pas- 
sionate side of his subject is here abundantly testified 
by passages in “Vivien’' or the “Last Tournament ” But ^ 
Vivien, with her baleful and fascinating impurity, is 
but the necessary foil to the pure and sweet Elaine, 
and similarly Isolt to Enid. When the artistic pro- 
prieties, or the requirements of the general situation, 
make it necessary to bring these more objectionable 
characters before us, the sensuous detail of the picture 
is never allowed to degenerate into sensuality; or the 
faithful exhibition of sin and shame into their glorifi- 
cation. 

And here, alas ! Mr. Tennyson shines the brighter 
by contrast with many a gifted author. 

This is especially noticeable in that which, if the 
views which have been here put forward be correct, 
constitutes the guiding thread in the whole work — 
namely, the progress, the disastrous influence, and the 
result of the sinful relation between Guinevere and 
Lancelot. This dark shadow in the picture is every- 
where in the background, but veiy seldom brought 
immediately before us. It may be that the pure- 
minded poet shrinks from dealing directly with it. To 
such an extent is this reticence carried, that it seems 
to interfere seriously with the proper unfolding and 
due proportions of the drama. But this point we will 
discuss later. Our present position is, that, for what- 
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ever reason, the poet has actually treated this vitally 
important but delicate part of his subject with the 
utmost propriety. 

Such themes as this — the guilty passion of Guinevere 
and Lancelot, partly redeemed by his lifelong devotion 
and unswerving loyalty to her through all his own 
conscious degradation and failure, the careless plea- 
sure-seeking of the inconstant Tristram, Isolt with her 
deep heart-yearnings and fond memories of another 
than her husband — these must be set on the darker 
Side of the subject ; and wdth them, as we have said, 
the poet is not incapable of dealing. He can show us 
love shining with sadly-dimmed lustre through the 
base wildfire light ” and lurid glare of passion : but 
his delight is in the '' stiU and sacred fire,'’ as he has 
termed it, of a pure and tender ajfection. On this side 
of the picture we see Arthur, with his lofty ideas of 
the dignity of woman, proclaiming her magic influence 
in elevating and ennobling man, — Enid, timid and 
reserved, but devoted in affection to her imperious and 
self-willed lord, — ^the sweet Elaine, with her romantic 
attachment to the one-day-seen Lancelot, — Pelleas, 
with his enthusiastic dreams, and his devotion to an 
unknown ideal. 

On the whole it appears that love and the play of 
the affections have a very large share in the general 
scheme of the Idylls, In all his works, this is the side 
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of human nature which the poet most affects, and with 
which he, no doubt, feels himself best fitted to deal. 
And the purity and beauty of these lights in the 
general picture is only thrown into proper relief by 
the free introduction, with a just-not-too-realistic treat- 
ment, of those darker shadows. 

Further leading excellences of the poet, which 
we see well exemplified in the Idylls, are his profound 
feeling for outward nature, and his refined and highly- 
cultivated artistic taste. I mention these two appa- 
rently distinct points together, because, when com- 
bined, they result in a careful and studied harmony 
between the scenes and processes of outward nature 
and the<*human actions involved in, and human emo- 
tions and sympathies to be evoked by, the progressive 
development of the general drama. The careful 
observance of these unities has been everywhere con- 
spicuous during our detailed perusal of the poems ; 
so that we need only summarize here. The year, 
with its varied changes of time, season, and weather, 
is unfolded gradually before our eyes in a panoramic 
cycle.^ 

In the “ Coming of Arthur” it is the night of the 
New Year, wherein the King is born. With the set- 
ting in of spring comes the bright promise of the 


^ Compare “ Contemporary Review,” May, 1873, P 93 S- 
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early kingdom ; and Gareth starts full of lusty youth 
and hope in very early morn^ with the birds warbling 
around and' above him.. 

Next we see the lovely bride, Guinevere, arriving 
among the flowers in May, herself the loveliest flower 
of all, and Arthur standing by her side that morn 
at the altar, with his newly founded Round Table 
about him, rejoicing in his joy. In Enid” and 
Vivien ” the increasing heat of summer is accom- 
panied by a gathering tide of passion and corruption. 
In Elaine” and The ‘‘Holy Grail” we have Arthur’s 
noble purpose and commanding influence still strug- 
gling mightily against it. But just as the early fresh- 
ness and bloom of the landscape have faded away 
before the torrid heats of later summer, so has the 
bright promise of those early days been in great part 
marred by the evil glow of passion ; and dark possi- 
bilities of failure and ruin are now looming ominously 
in the background. 

“Pelleas and Ettarre” is the last of the summer 
Idylls. At first it brings a bright gleam of hope and 
sunshine^ like a swallow’s summer, into the picture, 
corresponding to the purity and truth of the enthusi- 
astic Pelleas. But this only serves to deepen by con- 
trast the dark shadow caused by the false Ettarre, 
harmonizing with the gloom in which the poem 
closes. 
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Then comes the “Last Tournament” wkh its^ 
autumn gleam, and gloom, and shower; with its 
fading fields telling of the faded and departing glories " 
of the Round Table, with its last glimmer'' of day- 
light speaking of darkened prospects and banished 
hopes. 

Then “ Guinevere,” with its chill and gloomy tvinter 
evening setting in, harmonizing well with that sad 
scene in the nunnery, and the sombre close of a volup- 
tuous day. 

Lastly, the “ Passing of Arthur,” wherein a depurat- 
ing King and a dissolving Round Table come before 
us with moonlight on the frozen lulls of mid-ipinter^ 
and vanish from our sight with midnight^ and a new 
sunrise bringing a new year. 

In all this, besides the poet’s cultivated artistic taste 
in harmony, proportion, and arrangement, we cannot 
fail to recognize the working of his profound sym- 
pathy with outward nature, and capacity for receiving 
and reproducing impressions from her. 

Let us next examine this feature in his poetic con- 
stitution in connection with some other of his excel- 
lences : namely, his keen insight, his vivid pictorial 
power, and faithfulness of observation ancL memory, 
in laying hold of details and reproducing them for us 
in terse and telling language. Here we have the 
conditions necessary for the production of numerous 
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striking landscapes, descriptions, and illustrations, 
based upon a close study of the scenes and processes 
of outward nature ; together with an abundance of 
telling epithets, similes, and metaphors, which we find 
scattered about the poems. In such minor matters as 
these last, the process is most frequent and marked : 
for, in accordance with what we said of the general 
character of the poet's genius in the introductory 
chapter, he generally depicts Nature in detail, rather 
than in her larger, her wilder, or grander scenes. 
TJius, however, is constituted an important and effec- 
tive feature in Mr. Tennyson's poetry. 

It njay be worth while to bring together under one 
view passages which show the different lines in which 
the poet's genius has travelled in this direction. 

Let us look first, then, at his power of depicting 
water and marine effects in the following passages : — 

" A brook 

With one sharp rapid, where the crisping wliite 
Play’d ever back upon the sloping wave, 

And took both ear and eye.” 

I heard the shingle grinding in the surget^ 

The heathen — ^but that ever-climbing wave, 

Hurl’d back again so often in empty foam, 

Hath lam for years at rest.” 

“ The long, low dune, and lazy-plunging sea.' 
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Fall, as the crest of some slow-arching wave, 

Heard m dead night along that table-shoi'e, 

Drops flat, and, after the great waters break, 

Whitening for half a league, and thin themselves 
Far over sands, marbled with moon and cloud, 

From less and less, to nothing ; thus he fell.” 

Those far-rolling, westward-smiling seas ” 

« Loud south-westerns, rolling ridge on ridge 

The buoy that rides at sea, and dips and springs 
For ever.” 

So dark a forethought rolPd about his brain, 

As on a dull day, m an ocean cave, 

The blind feeling round hzs long sea-hall 
In silence ” 

O, did you never he upon the shore, 

And watch the curl’d white of the coming wave 
Glass’d in the slippery sand before it breaks ? 

« All togethei down upon him 

Bare, as a wild wave in the wide north sea, 
Green-glimmermg toward the summit, bears, with all 
Its stormy crests, that smoke against the skies, 

Down on a bark ” 

As the sharp wind, that ruffles all day long 
A little bitter pool about a stone 
On the bare coast ” 


“ Aghast the maiden rose, 

White as her veil, and stood befoie the queen 
As tremulously as foam, upon the beach, 
Stands in a wind, ready to break and fly.” 
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The long mountains ended in a coast 

bf ever-shifting sand, and, far away, 

The phantom circle of a moaning sea.” 

The poet’s close and minute study of outward 
nature, and power of faithful reproduction of details, 
appear in the following : — 

Hair 

All over glanced with dew-drop, or with gem, 

Like sparkles in the stone Avanturine.” 

Nigh upon that lyur, 

Wien the lone ham forgets his melancholy, 

Lets down his other leg, and, stretching, dreams 
Of goodly supper in the distant pool.” 

As the dog, withheld 

A moment from the vermin that he sees 
Befoie him, shivers, ere he spimgs and kills.” 

« All talk died, as in a grove all song 

Beneath the shadow of some bird of prey.” 

Monstrous ivy-stems 

Claspt the grey walls with hairy-fibred arms 
And suck’d the joining of the stones, and look’d 
A kfiot, beiieatji, of snakes, aloft a grovel 

“ They vanish’d panic-stricken, like a shoal 
Of darting fish, that on a summer morn 
Adown the crystal dykes at Camelot, 

Come slipping o^er their shadows on the sand j 
But, if a man who stands upon the brink 
But lift a shining hand against the sun. 

There is not left the twinkle of a fin 
Betwixt the cressy islets white m flower.’’ 
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The myriad cricket of the mead, 

When its own voice clings to each blade of grassy 
And every voice is nothing.” 

“ Hid from the wide world’s rumour by the grove 
Of poplars, with their noise of falling showers, 

And ever-tremulous aspen tiees, he lay.” 

A careful study of the sequence of cause and 
effect in these natural phenomena is sometimes very 
marked : thus — 

“A cripple, one that held a hand foi alms, 

Hunch’d as he was, and like an old dwarf elm, 

That turns its back D7i the salt blast ” 

“ A man of mien 

Wan-sallow, as the plant that feels itself 
Root-bitten by white lichen.” 

Gareth loosed the stone 
From off his neck, then in the mere beside 
Tumbled it ; oilily bubbled up the inereR 

There is a semi-scientific smack about these three 
similes. In the two first of them we might be listen- 
ing to the skilled gardener or botanist ; and in the 
last there is an echo of the chemist, telling us of the 
production of marsh-gas or carbonic oxide in stagnant 
pools, impregnated with decomposing vegetable 
matter. Here the gas, on agitation, is visibly disen- 
gaged, and rises lazily, or “ oilily” as the poet puts it, 
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to the^surface, being of a high specific gravity, so that 
its buoyancy is small 

Take another instance : — 

A splendid silk of foreign loom, 

Where, like a shoaling sea, the lovely blue 
JPlay’d into green, and thicker down the front 
With jewels than the sward with drops of dew. 

When, all night long, a cloud clings to the hill, 

And with the dawn, ascending, lets the day 
Strike where it clung — so thickly shone the gems,” 

Here we get a similar scientific reference to the pro- 
cess by which dew is deposited. 

Once more : — 


The gloom 

That follows on the tuining of the woild, 

Daiken’d the common path.” 

Here Mr, Tennyson has an evident eye to astro- 
,nomy, and the revolution of the solar system, as before 
to botany or chemistry. 

Lastly, let us glance at his acquaintance with the 
laws of optics. In the following passages he shows us 
how the apparent size of objects is magnified m a 
partial,, misty, or uncertain light. 

As by moonlight . — 

“ Stared at her towers that, larger thari themselves 
In their own daikness, throng’d into the moon.” 

Looking, as he walk’d, 

Larger than human on the frozen hills ” 
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Or, again, by mist : — 

The moony vapour rolling round the king, 

Who seem’d the phantom of a giant in it” 

Or by twilight : — •' 

“A huge pavilion, like a mountain peak ^ 

Sunder the glooming crimson on the marge.” 

In the above and other similar passages which 
occur in his pther works, the poet has opened up 
a new field, on a small scale, by exhibiting to us, 
in elegant and telling language, the poetical side of 
that balanced correlation of cause and effect which is 
everywhere visible to the scientific eye in the phe- 
nomena of outward nature.^ 


. ^ Compare the remarks of Mr. Devey, “ Est. of Mod. Eng. 
Poets,” p. 279, et seq. 





Chapter XVI. 

Further characteristics of mr. tennyson’s 

POETRY WITPI reference TO SOME APPARENT 
DRAWBACKS OR DEFECTS IN THE IDYLLS. 

N our detailed perusal of these poems we 
\ .C rofrained, for the most part, from any 
7 adverse criticism. We gave ourselves up 

to the poet, to be led whither he listed, 
with an unquestioning loyalty. But, having now 
enabled him fully to unfold his design, we are fairly 
in a position to turn round and look at the whole 
work ad exird — to examine it from our own stand- 
point, that is, rather than the poet’s, and with an eye 
to its defects, jf such there be, rather than, as before, 
to its beauties and perfections. 

If we were now to attempt to sum up in one word 
those poetic and artistic requirements in which the 
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whole work seems to be most deficient, that word^ 
would be, I think, breadth. 

There is an absence of general solidarity — to use 
that new-fashioned and cumbrous, but useful word — 
in the whole work. Whether it be a question of the 
original conception of the general drama in the poet’s 
mind, of the more detailed conception of each 
separate poem, of the portraiture of the different cha- 
racters, of the grouping and correlation of the 
incidents, or of the minor ornamentation of simile 
and epithet, I recognize everywhere the same wan?. 
There is an absence of a consistent, clearly-defined 
programme of action and character in the ‘poet’s 
mind. To such a programme everything should sub- 
serve , and all that interferes with it, however attrac- 
tive in itself, should be pruned away. 

These poems seem to be built up by a process of 
accretion^ more or less, like a coral reef, or of superim- 
positioUj like a child’s palace of bricks ; instead of 
being unfolded like a many-branched plant from one 
single root, or evolved by a consistent and uni- 
form internal development, like a living organism. 
Breadth of conception and of treatment would, it 
would seem, have prevented this, and is in the main 
the missing element. 

But perhaps the reader will be disposed to ask at 
once whether a considerable part of our time and 
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space tiere has not beei] devoted to tracing out the 
connection between the poems, and the guiding' 
threads of the work. Undoubtedly I have endea- 
voured to do so, with all fairness to the poet; with 
what success the reader must judge. But for this 
very reason, that we have looked somewhat closely 
into the picture in detail, we are now fairly entitled 
to' fall back a little, and take a survey of its general 
effect. 

With regard to the poet’s division of his subject 
into ten separate but connected poems, instead of 
concentrating it into one poem, there is, no doubt, 
someiiiing to be said on both sides. His idea has 
evidently been to select a number of stories out of 
the abundant materials afforded by the old legends, 
such, that while each story is complete in itself and of 
moderate length, the ten together would give the 
required presentment of Arthur and the Round Table. 
No doubt he has correctly measured his own genius 
and poetical strength in this course ; and so he has 
presented us with a gallery of small pictures, instead 
of one great and commanding picture. This, however, 
so far, hardly tends to re-assure our doubts as to his 
general command and grasp of his subject. Had he 
possessed genius sufficient to weave all these scattered 
threads into one, by fusing them all together into 
one grand organic whole, the resulting poem would 
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have been almost as much superior, we may imagine, 
to the present collection of poems, as one single fine 
pearl is to a string of small pearls of the same col- 
lective weight. There would have been no practical 
difficulty in this course on the score of undue inter- 
ference with the legends themselves ; for the poet 
has actually, as matters now stand, allowed himself 
such a degree of licence in altering or re-arranging the, 
legends to suit his purpose, as would hardly have 
been exceeded in the bolder course. Failing this, he 
should have contrived, and has no doubt attempted, 
to weave these independent poems so closely together, 
by guiding threads of action and of character, as to 
give them, l^en viewed from a distance, a general 
unity and completeness. 

But herein now lies the leading deficiency, which 
indicates, as I venture to think, a want of original 
breadth of conception. 

The idea of making the whole work turn upon the 
gradual ruin of Arthur’s noble design, commencing 
with the sin of Guinevere, is, no doubt, very well .con- 
ceived, as imparting a lofty moral tone and purpose 
to the whole ; but if sufficient coherence and resulting 
unity of effect were to be given by it, it was necessary 
to make it rule supreme over the whole execution of the 
work to a much greater extent than has actually been 
done. Taking the ten Idylls generally very much as 
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Mr. Tennyson has actually given them, it is not diffi- 
cult to see how this could have been arranged. In the 
"‘commencement — the “Coming of Arthur” — we should 
have had, for instance, a little more personal detail 
about the three leading characters — Guinevere, Arthur, 
and Lancelot — shadowing forth, however darkly, the 
future relations between them. The journey of Gui- 
nevere and Lancelot might well have been introduced 
here at a little more length, instead of being reserved 
for Guinevere^s mental retrospect in the nunnery. 
For, by this latter course, the foundation upon which 
the whole drama should rest is not laid until the work 
itself is^nearly completed. 

It would probably have sufficiently foreshadowed, 
and paved the way for, coming events, if Guinevere 
had thus, by a slight extra expenditure of power in 
this first poem, been set before us as the lovely and 
warm-hearted girl, turning with a sigh from her agree- 
able riding companion, the handsome and gallant 
Lancelot, to. the colder and more reserved Arthur. 

This course would have incidentally afforded the 
great advantage of introducing into this first poem 
that element in which at present it is so deficient, 
namely, human interest and play of character. 

In the succeeding poems the relation between 
Guinevere and Lancelot, if, as we assume, the whole 
drama is to turn upon it, should not, surely, be left so 
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much in the background. It need not necessarily be^ 
exhibited in any very pronounced or realistic manner, 
but we should be allowed to obtain more insight into ’ 
its course and working than is actually afforded 
us. 

For, although, as I have endeavoured to point out, 
on looking somewhat closely into the poems, it is not 
usually difficult to see this guiding thread beneath 
the surface, yet it will generally be allowed that no 
poet has a right ‘to call upon us to examine his work 
with a microscope, before we are in a position to ap- 
preciate it. He IS not' of course bound to sacrifice his 
own poetic and artistic standard to the convenience of 
the careless and slipshod reader ; but, at the same 
time, poems are made for readers, and not readers for 
poems, — a principle which, here and elsewhere, Mr. 
Tennyson seems at times to have forgotten. 

Again, the reader’s interest should not be expended, 
and the strength of the poem dissipated, by introducing, 
in a fragmentary manner, upon the stage, a set of 
persons who come from nowhere and go no whither ; 
so that their characters and actions are collateral to, 
rather than part and parcel of, the main stream of the 
drama. 

The poems, “Gareth and Lynette,” “Geraint and 
Enid,” “ Merlin and Vivien,” and notably “ Pelleas 
and Ettarre,” appear to err greatly on this side. If 
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they ate to be retained in the series, the poet's genius 
might fairly be called upon to weave them better into 
"the general web, by linking their characters and for- 
tunes more closely to those of the leading persons in 
the work} 

By this course, while leaving the poems, ‘‘ Elaine,” 
the “ Holy Grail,” and the '' Last Tournament,” very' 
much as they stand, we should, by the time we arrive 
at Guinevere,” have had the way fairly prepared for 
the catastrophe. 

In “ Guinevere ” the author dismisses the last scene 
between the Queen and Lancelot, which forms, as we 
said, something very like the catastrophe of the whole 
drama, in a score of lines ; and he devotes the greater 
part of the poem to the scene in the nunnery, upon 
which he spends all his strength. 

Now this scene may be impressive in itself and beau- 
tifully rendered ; but we shall scarcely be able to admit 
that it is warranted and borne out by the rest of the 
drama. 

Following our principle of going, at first, along with 
the poet, we said all that we could find to say, in the 
way of upholding his version of the case, when con- 
sidering this Idyll. But, now that, we are exercising 

^ Compare Mr. Devey^s remarks on the fragmentaiy treat- 
ment of the subject, “ Comp. Est. of Mod. Eng. Poets,” pp. 

303-5* 
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an independent judgment, we can hardly resist the 
conviction that his position is untenable. 

Would a passionate and voluptuous woman, after 
giving all, daring all, and risking all, for the love of 
one man through all those long years, then turn round 
and give him up, just when all that the world has to 
offer is slipping from her grasp, and he only, still 
faithful and true, is left to her ? Would she refuse his 
proffered asylum from that universal shame and scorn 
which now, heaped upon them both for a common 
cause, will tend to draw them closer than ever to- 
gether ? It is incredible 

So, evidently, thought the old author of the Jegend, 
for he makes her fly across the sea, as Lancelot pro- 
poses, to his Castle of La Joyous Garde, after Lancelot 
has duly rescued her, at the last moment, from being 
burnt at the stake, a circumstance which Mr. Tenny- 
son, with an eye to modern ideas of taste and propriety, 
has of course suppressed. 

There is only one source from which she could have 
derived strength for such a refusal ; namely, from a 
profound faith and religious conviction. From any 
supposition of this kind our author himself shuts us 
out. For, when she arrives at the nunnery, we are 
told that she never 

— Sought, 

Wrapt in her grief, for housel or for shrift.’’ 
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That in an age when confession, and penance, and 
a blind and unreasoning sacramental system generally, 
ruled supreme over feminine and all other 'minds, 
she will have none of them. 

If this view of the case be generally correct, we are 
brought to this position — that Mr. Tennyson has sacri- 
ficed not only his original authorities in the legend, not 
only the propriety and reality of the situation at the 
point to which he has himself brought us, and the 
proper course of the poem here immediately in ques- 
tion, — but the true proportions and legitimate de- 
velopment of the entire drama. And for what has 
he sacrificed them } In order that he may prepare 
a platform, in the nunnery scene, whereon to exhibit 
certain preconceived views and theories of his own as 
to the line which a noble and high-souled husband 
might take in dealing with an unfaithful wife.^ For, 
of course, had the Queen gone off with Lance- 
lot, there would have been no opportunity for the 
introduction of a final interview with Arthur. 

The fragmentary and partial manner in which the 
allegorical side of his subject has been dealt with, is 
another instance, perhaps, of want of breadth and 
grasp in the general conception of the subject. With- 
out sacrificing the realism of the narrative, of which 


^ Compare the remarks of Mr. Devey, p. 310. 
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the poet has everywhere been careful, and without 
going further in the allegorical direction, in ^any 
individual poem, than has already been done in two 
or three of them, it would surely have been quite 
possible, if any allegory were to be introduced at 
all, to give a far better, more definite, consistent, 
and uniform rendering of it, than has actually been 
done. 

No doubt the gradual growth and development of 
the whole subject, in the poet's mind, after the earlier 
portions had been given to the world, may be partly 
accountable for this apparent want of cohesion and 
consistency. But this does not form any substantial 
excuse. We can only judge of the finished work as 
we find it ; and it is the poet's own fault if he choose 
to publish certain portions without having such a clear 
and definite programme of the whole subject in his 
mind, as will enable him afterwards to dovetail in the 
remainder properly. In any case our position would 
remain unshaken, as respects the absence of sufficient 
grasp and breadth of conception in the original design 
of the work. 

The same sort of objection, in a modified shape, 
holds good as respects the characters in these poems. 
There is an inconsistency and a want of reality about 
them. We do not seem to get any real hold of them. 
But here, that we may not seem to be unfair to the 
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poet, let us first look at some instances which seem to 
point rather in the other direction. 

The character of Tristram, then, seems to me to 
be depicted with unusual success. He is a modern 
creation, it is true, a product of our modern civiliza- 
tion ; and we have dined with him, perhaps, before 
now, or someone very like him, at a West-end club. 
But, granting this, he is put before us* not without 
some reality and power. 

The portrait of Dagonet, again, his dancing friend, 
is a success. He is drawn with a light but artistic 
touch, and he is very effective in his way. 

Kay, again, the crabbed seneschal, is a capital study. 
Considering the limited space which he occupies in the 
picture, he could hardly have been better drawn. And 
in little side-touches of character the poet is some- 
times very happy. Let us glance at the poor maimed 
churl, who begins his story with a lament over his 
favourite swine, which he has tended and driven all 
his life : — 

^ My churl, for whom Christ died, what evil beast 
Hath drawn his claws athwart thy face? or fiend? 

Man, was it, who marr’d heaven’s image in thee thus?’ 
Then, spluttering thro’ the hedge of splinter’d teeth, 

Yet strangers to the tongue, and with blunt stump, 
Pitch-blacken’d, sawing the air, said the maim’d cliurl, 

^ He took them and he drove them to his tower — 

A hundred goodly ones — tl^e Red Knight, he. 

Lord, I was tending swine,’ ” &c. 
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Read again, a few pages further on : — 

Under her black brows a swarthy one 
Laugh’d shrilly, crying, ^ Praise the patient saints, 

, Our one white day of Innocence hath past, 

Thd somewhat draggled at the skirtl^ 

In epithets, and condensed bits of portrait-painting, 
the poet is sometimes strong : — 

Modred’s narrow, foxy face, 
Heart-hiding smile, and grey, persistent eye.” 

In dealing with his leading actors, these little 
touches of character are sometimes introduced effec- 
tively. Let us take an instance or two from ^‘Elaine.'' 

Then the great knight, the darling of the court; 

Loved of the loveliest, into that rude hall 
Stept with all grace, and not with half disdain 
Hid under grace, as m a smaller time, 

But kindly man, moving among his kind.” 

And again : — 

One old dame 

Came suddenly on the Queen with the sharp news 
She, that had heard the noise of it befoie, 

But sorrowing Lancelot should have stoop’d so low- 
Marr’d her friend’s point with pale tranquillity.” 

But all such sketches and minor touches as these, 
however effective and telling in their own way, will not 
stand for one moment in the place of a real grasp of, 
and masterly insight into, the hidden springs of human 
character and the secret workings of human passion 
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YoiLcan no more build up a really great character out 
of any number of them, than you can make a William 
Pitt out of any number of respectable parish beadles. 

A lively chalk and Chinese-white caricature-sketch 
of a Dagonet may do very well in its own way ; but, 
when we come to more commanding characters, we 
want something more than this. We want the master 
hand. We want that distinct, vivid, and consistent 
character-painting which nothing but a real insight 
into character can give. 

And so, as we go upwards in the scale, and address 
ourselves to the more important personages in these 
poems, ^ the weaker and more unsatisfactory, as I ven- 
ture to think, do they become, in spite of the gre,ater ^ 
time and labour bestowed upon them. Kay, as we 
said, is excellent , Dagonet is clever , Tristram is very 
fair ; Lancelot and Guinevere are only passable. 
Lancelot, indeed, has the elements of a very fine cha- 
racter ; but he ought to have been more fully drawn : 
he is too ideal, and lacks flesh-and-blood reality. 
Arthur, the ideal hero, is not a real man at all. He 
is only a voice, a mouthpiece, an automatic trans- 
mitting agent, a medium of communication between 
us and the poet, who stands ever close behind him, 
and prompts every word that he utters. If it be 
urged that all is ideal ; that the whole history of the 
Round Table is a romantic, transcendental, and alto- 
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gether ideal creation ; and that the personages therein 
may be expected, like allegorical beings,, to be ideal 
personifications rather than flesh and blood human 
beings : then we say that, if so, the whole work should 
have been framed in a different spirit in accordance 
with this view. Mr. Tennyson must not try to enlist 
our sympathies in favour of the human actions, feel- 
ings, and sufferings of living persons , and then, when 
we try them by a human standard, turn round and say 
that, after all, they are not men and women, but per- 
sonifications, ideal forms. 

But, when thus tried by a human standard, they 
seem deficient in life and reality. The poet reserves 
his power of accurate and realistic description for out- 
ward nature, and leaves his men and women somewhat 
faintly and indistinctly drawn. He sketches them out 
for us with certain leading characteristics by which we 
may know them ; but does not create, and set fairly 
before us, a definite and lifelike portrait. 

We are brought back again to the point from which 
« 

we started. The characters of the leading persons, 
like the general action of the drama, are not evolved 
from a definite root in the poet's mind, but rather 
built up piecemeal. 

There is, however, this to be said on the poet's side 
— that the very ideal perfection of the character of 
Arthur tends to create that negation and absence of 
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active and pronounced individuality, which is averted, 
in the case of other and lesser characters, by the play 
of passion, of ambition, of jealousy, of rivalry, and 
other such marked and characteristic qualities/ Ad- 
mitting this, the general result still seems rather weak 
and unsatisfactory. 

But we must notice, in fairness to the poet, that, 
generally speaking, his female characters are more 
successful. This is only what we should expect after 
what we have said of the feminine cast of his mind, 
and his fondness for, and delicacy of touch in handling, 
that which constitutes such a preponderating element 
in feminine character and action — namely, the play of 
feeling, sentiment, sympathy and affection. The two 
best characters in the whole series, perhaps, are Enid 
and Vivien, forming contrasted types. Elaine is a 
pure and tender creation, but simple and childlike; 
so we shall probably prefer to set Enid over against 
Vivien as a firmer, deeper, more womanly character. 

Turning now to a somewhat, different but connected 
question, a leading point in which we cannot help 
feeling that there is something_wanti|ig in the charac- 
t er of ^Arthur consists in the absence of any suspicion 
on his part of his wife’s unfaithfulness. At first, no 


^ Compare some remarks m the Edinburgh Review,” No. 
268, April, 1870, p. 510. 
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doubt, this was to be expected -from his generous and 
unsuspicious nature. But afterwards, when the very 
air he breathed became tainted and poisoned, it is in- 
credible that he should have gone on so long without 
feeling that there was something wrong. That elevated 
and refined standard, that moral insight and percep- 
tion which the poet wishes us to recognize as causing 
him to dream that — 

the bearing of our knights 
Tells ever' of a manhood less and lower/’ 

should 'have made the King feel that all was not 
sound and right in the womanhood of Guinevere. 
And this leads us to refer to what seems to be an ob- 
jection, from the moral side, to his attitude towards 
his wife in the famous parting scene in Guinevere.” 

Here we find an unwarrantable assumption all 
through that the whole blame rests with her. Now 
what are the facts of the case, in the poet's own ver- 
sion of the story, so far as we can gather them from 
the somewhat vague and shadowy outline which is all 
that he. has vouchsafed us 

Guinevere, while yet but an ardent and impulsive 
girl, is brought over by Lancelot to be the wife of a 
still unknown husband. As yet no sin has been 
dreamed of, but she naturally turns with regret from 
the gallant and chivalrous knight who has made the 


M 
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long journey so pleasant to her, to the colder, more 
self-contained and passionless Arthur. The founda- 
tion-stone of a wall of separation between husband 
and wife having been thus laid, in a manner for which 
neither of them can perhaps fairly be blamed, how 
does Arthur deal with the responsibilities of that 
married life upon which they have now entered 
Rapt in dreams of a transcendental perfection for this 
all-too-imperfect humanity of ours, he allows the 
affection and sympathy which should have existed 
J^etween himself and his wife to go as it were by de- 
fault. It was no fault of Guinevere’s that he had 
sought her for his wife without having so much as 
spoken one word to her, or ascertained whether she 
was or was not of a warm-hearted and impulsive tem- 
perament, likely to be chilled or repelled by his own 
colder nature. It is no fault of hers now that, in his 
absorbing schemes for his knights and people, he 
neglects his own household and the wife of his bosom. 
And so this wall of separation between them grows 
and strengthens until it becomes an impassable bar- 
rier, and they lead a dual instead of a single life. 

, For, that the relations between the three — Arthur, 
Guinevere, and Lancelot — should have been what 
we are told to believe they were during all those 
long years, is absolutely incredible on any other sup- 
position than that of such a state of isolation and 
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estrangement between husband and wife. For this 
Arthur is largely responsible, and it made Guinevere's 
ternptation and Lancelot's opportunity. The King'*s 
position, on this view of the case, is therefore unten- 
able. Instead of declaiming against his poor prostrate 
wife in the convent, from the vantage-ground of 2^ 
lofty and irreproachable morality, he should rather 
have knelt down in the dust beside her, and confessed 
that he himself was partly to blame — that he had 
never loyally striven to understand her, to meet her 
just claims, to enter into her wishes, to share hqr 
thoughts — in fact, that he had neglected the wife for 
whose safe custody he was responsible before his God. 

The above is the only theory, as it seems to me, by 
which any reasonable and consistent explanation of 
the supposed circumstances can be arrived at. But if 
it be objected that this gives us quite a different view 
of Arthur's character and position to that intended by 
the poet, and if it be necessary to re-instate him on 
that pinnacle of perfection from which we had well- 
nigh deposed him, then we shall only shift and intensify 
the difficulty. For, as we whitewash Arthur we must 
blacken Guinevere. If the husband’s love and devo- 
tion to his wife, and his moral insight into purity and 
impurity, truth and falsehood, were all that they should 
be, then the subtlety and deceit of the wife, who could 
satisfy all this devotion and this high moral standard, 
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and yet carry on for years an adulterous intrigue with 
another, show darker and darker, until we arrive at a 
pitch of hateful and deliberate wickedness, which, in 
its turn, is altogether alien to her character as sketched 
by the poet. And then, too, the lifelong devotion of 
the high-souled Lancelot to such a woman becomes 
equally incredible On the whole, I can see no escape 
from one of these three alternatives : either the per- 
fection of Arthur is overdrawn ; or the wickedness of 
Guinevere and Lancelot is underdrawn; or, which is 
nearer the mark, the general plot is extravagant and 
‘ inconsistent with the characters. 

If it be said that it is not fair to criticise the work 
from this modern standpoint, we can only repeat that 
as the poet has deliberately chosen to modify and 
adapt the old legends, so as to give us a modern pre- 
sentment of his story and characters, he must expect 
to be judged by a modern standard. 

Leaving these more general criticisms let us now 
look at one or two minor and detailed instances of the 
working, of, as it would seem, the same defect, namely, 
want of general breadth m conception and consistent 
evolution of the subject. 

Take the following passage in the scene between 
Tristram and Isolt*. — 

“ So, then, when both were brought to full, accord, 

She rose and set before him all he will’d , 
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And after these had comforted the blood 
With meats and wines, and satiated their hearts — 

Now talking^ of their woodland paradise, 

The deer, the dews, the fern, the founts, the lawms ; 

Now mocking at the much ungainliness. 

The craven shifts, and long crane legs of Mark — 

Then Tristram, laughing, caught the harp and sang,” &c. 

This passage is pitched in a lighter key than any- 
thing that immediately precedes. It serves as a 
connecting link to carry the reader forward, with- 
out any too marked transition, from a somewhat 
serious discussion to the light lyrical piece which ,is 
coming. 

.But we shall hardly be able to persuade purselves 
that the general arrangement is satisfactory. The ^'com- 
forting of the blood with meats and wines, is no doubt 
a very good thing in its way : the deer, the dews, the 
fern, the founts, the lawns, may be very legitimate 
subjects of conversation, at a suitable time and place ; 
the craven shifts and long crane legs of Mark are not 
without their proper interest for the lovers, who are 
busily engaged in comforting the blood,” with Mark’s 
own meats, and, we doubt not, with a bottle from 
Mark’s own especial bin. But, seriously, without being 
quite prepared to accuse the poet of an anticlimax, 
we shall yet scarcely be able to allow, that, when at 
last the long divided and passionate lovers are re-united, 
and brought into harmony, the scene before us is a 
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sufficieBt and worthy expression of their reconciled 

joy 

Now, how does this occur ? For we have too high 
an opinion of the poet’s taste and genius easily to per- 
suade ourselves that he would have given us this weak 
passage at this point without some external reason 
for it. 

The meeting of Tristram and Isolt gave a suitable 
opportunity, as we saw, for the introduction of a 
dialogue between them, framed in a somewhat philo- 
sophic and analytical spirit. It served to ’ ^press 
-'Certain preconceived theories and ideas in the poet’s 
mind, rather than the feelings and thoughts which, 
viewing the conditions of the situation, might reason- 
ably be assigned to two people meeting in their age 
and under their circumstances. As soon then as the 
poet, speaking by the mouths of Tristram and Isolt, 
has put before us these theories and ideas, he appa- 
rently proceeds to consider, not so much what these 
two people, at the point to which he has now brought 
them, might fairly be supposed to do or say next, but 
— how best to introduce one of his favourite enigmati- 
cal lyrical pieces before the conclusion of the poem. 
And so, that he may not jump too suddenly from philo- 
sophy to song, he gives us the passage above as a 
transition stage. If this be so, he first endangers the 
realism and truth of the general picture, in order to 
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bring in certain favourite ideas of his own. He then 
sacrifices the consistency and propriety of the situation, 
at the point at which he has now arrived, in order tq 
make room for an independently-conceived instead of 
naturally -evolved finale to the poem. He thus paves 
the way for an effective finish to his poem, no doubt, 
in accordance with his own artistic ideas of light and 
shadow, ^by exhibiting his characters in an attitude of 
careless and unsuspecting gaiety and confidence just 
before the final catastrophe. But, if this view of the 
whole case be generally correct, it tends to prove our 
position, that the characters are treated as puppets, 
more or less, being clothed with such attributes, and 
exhibited under such conditions, as will best present 
a suitable field for the display of the poet’s own ideas, 
or best suit his convenience, by enabling him to present 
to us some choice poetic morsel, which he has pre- 
viously manufactured, or sees his way to manufacture. 
Thus, neither the action of the piece, nor the characters 
of the actors, are being consistently unfolded in accord- 
ance with the requirements of time, place, and circum- 
stance, from a single root, or a central idea ; so* that 
the work tends to become a disjointed and inconsistent 
conglomerate, rather than an organic whole. 

I offer these remarks, as they present themselves, 
while we are considering the work from the artistic 
standpoint ; but would not lay too much stress upon 
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them, and should hardly quarrel with anyone who 
might be disposed to pronounce a good deal of this 
criticism to be overstrained. For, after all, a poet’s 
main object is to amuse, to instruct, to delight his 
readers ; and, if he succeed in this, as Mr. Tennyson 
most assuredly does, he may easily be pardoned if he 
has his own little peculiarities in the method of doing 
so, and may be allowed to fashion his work according 
to his own ideas. Still if, herein, he allow himself to 
deviate from the true canons of art, it seems not unfair, 
en passant^ to notice the apparent deviation. 

Another direction in which it appears that our author 
IS open to a charge of sacrificing the true and proper 
unfolding of his subject for a secondary object is in 
his fondness for an episodical and fragmentary 
arrangement and division of his poems. He thereby 
seems to make unwarrantable demands upon his 
reader’s patience and attention ; besides indicating, -as 
I venture to think, his own deficiency in general 
breadth of artistic perception. That same narrowness 
of view which originally caused him to break up his - 
whole subject into separate and ill-connected poems, 
now leads him to break up the individual poems into 
separate and ill-connected portions. 

Thus, to take one out of several instances, in the 
‘‘Last Tournament,” we have, at first, eight or ten 
lines to introduce u$ to a scene of no apparent im- 
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portance, a chance rencontre between the skipping fool 
and Tristram ; then a retrospect thirteen or fourteen 
pages long, giving us the whole history of the carcanet 
and the tournament, before we return to the trivial 
scene from which we started. Here the ppet seems to 
have gone out of his way to cut up his poem, and to 
make an extra demand upon the reader’s patience and 
attention, for no apparent reason. No striking scene, 
no life-size portrait of hero or heroine, is to be set 
before us, in the foreground of the picture, with the 
view of filling in the details subsequently. And 
the long retrospect, comprising such a large por- 
tion of the whole poem, inevitably imparts a frag- 
mentary character, tending to weaken its unity, and 
impair its general effect In Enid,’’ again, is 
a crucial instance, which we have already noticed. 
We are first introduced to the heroine in her married 
life ; and shortly afterwards we have the entire history 
of the previous courtship and matrimony, forming, no 
doubt, the prettiest and most interesting part of the 
poem. But the general result is that the whole piece 
is cut up into fragmentary portions, for the sake of 
bringing into greater prominence one single scene. 
In this scene the heroine extracts, with a sigh, a faded 
silk dress from the wardrobe or cabinet in which it 
had been laid-up-in-ordmary ; upon which we are 
made to look back in the story for thirty or forty 
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pages,, ostensibly that we may get the history of this 
dress^. Now the heroine’s care of it, and association of 
fdeas connected with it, may constitute a pretty little 
sentimental picture in themselves ; but I venture to 
think that a greater breadth of view would have led 
the poet to recognize that it was not worth while, for 
the sake of such a picture, to endanger the unity, the 
dignity, and the general effect of a poem which forms 
one act in a great tragical drama on which he has 
expended so much genius and power, together with 
the labour of half a lifetime. 

We must, however, notice, in fairness, that the poet’s 
arrangement serves to bring into greater prominence, 
by setting in the fore-front of the picturej^ that 
jealousy of Geraint, on which the whole poem is 
intended to hinge. On this account it would seem, 
that had the subsequent retrospect been confined to a 
moderate length, instead of comprising such a large 
portion of the poem, the resulting arrangement would 
have been more suitable and defensible. 

We have remarked, more than once, that the poet is 
generally careful not to sacrifice the realism and truth- 
fulness of his pictures to the hidden allegorical signi- 
ficance. 

There is one case, however, where it is at least 
possible, that the general design of a poem has been 
subordinated to the allegory. In Gareth and Lynette” 
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a difficulty, which probably strikes most readers at 
once, is the incredible character of the kitchen-knave” 
part of the story, as resulting from the mother’s com- 
mand. Much allowance must, no doubt, be made for 
the extravagances and impossibilities which occur in 
the legendary lore of a romantic and uncritical age. 
We would not therefore notice any such minor dif- 
ficulties in connection with this story as this, — that if 
the King did not know his own nephew, the brothers, 
Mo'dred and Gawain, would recognize him and reveal 
the secret. All such secondary improbabilities ma)j; 
well be allowed in a legendary story of this kind, which 
must not be examined too critically. But I venture to 
think that if any story is to cany our sympathies with it, 
and satisfy the true canons' of art, it must be true, in its 
essence, to human nature, which is one and the same 
in every age. And it is impossible to imagine that 
any mother, out of pure love and excessive fondness 
for her son, would doom him to make his entrance 
into the world under such conditions as these. 

This kitchen-knave ” part of the plot, however, 
becomes more intelligible, if we understand it as lead- 
ing up to the allegory. The struggle upon which 
Gareth is about to enter represents, as we saw, the war 
of the soul in its progress through time. The sensuous 
soul, under the guise of Lynette, accompanies Gareth 
and overcomes by his aid. We see then that victorious 
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faith js denoted by his warfare, and humility by his 
humble origin. This accounts for the poet’s, and 
therefore for the mother’s, anxiety to get him into the 
kitchen. If it be said that this is too far fetched, and 
that the association of the lovely and angelic form of 
humility with the grimy pots and pans would only lead 
us from the sublime to the ridiculous, we can only throw 
the' blame upon the poet. Regard it how we will, 
there is a strong element of the ludicrous in the whole 
affair, which we shall not easily get rid of. The 
poet, then, is in this dilemma, that, if his allegory is to 
be consistently applied, as above, to explain Gareth’s 
sojourn in the kitchen, he has sacrificed the general 
truthfulness and probability of his story to it But if 
not, then he has deliberately, and for no compelling 
cause at all, selected for his poem a stoiy with an in- 
credible plot 

Leaving now these more general considerations, let 
us notice, in conclusion, that, in a few instances, the 
poet’s love of natural history has led him to injure, 
rather than enhance, the effect of his descriptions, by 
introducing somewhat ill-timed illustrations from it 
Take the following : — 

Never man rejoiced 

More^thail Geraint to see lier thus attired; 

And glancing all at once as keenly at her, 

A s cm'ejul robins eye the delver^s toil, 

Made her check burn, and either eyelid fall.” 
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Now the inquisitive robin, waiting for his worm, may- 
be a veiy handsome perky little fellow in himself ; and 
in his own proper time and place we have not one" 
word to say against him. But the question is, is he in 
his right place on the present occasion ? With all 
deference to the poet’s highly cultivated taste, I yet 
venture to think that he is not. Surely the general 
effect of the situation, wherein the ardent lover is, or 
is supposed to be, dying to see the result of his test 
upon his loved one, is in ho way enhanced but rather 
lowered, and our attention unnecessarily diverted by 
the introduction of a trivial image like this. How can 
the poet ask us to leave the lovers, at this critical mo- 
ment, and go off to watch the robin’s eagerness in 
quest of his worm, unless he is prepared to maintain 
that the instincts of the lower creation are worthy to 
be set side by side with the workings of the human 
affections. 

Mr. Tennyson, however, is so much in love with his 
simile, that he repeats it verbatim further on in the 
same poem, and under conditions to which much the 
same remark? are applicable. 

Once more let us look at the application of a simile, 
to which we have elsewhere referred • — 

« Arthur deigned not use of word or sword, 

But let the drunkard, as he stretch’d from horse 
To strike him, overbalancing his bulk. 
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Pown from the causeway heavily to the swamp 
F all^ as the crest of some slow-af ching wave, 

Heard in dead night along that table-shore, 

Drops fiat, and after the great waters break 
Whitening for half a league, and thin themselves, 

F ar over sands marbled with moon and cloud, 

F rom less and less to nothing ; thus he fell 
Head-heavy.” 

Now, no one will be hardy enough to deny the 
excellence of this fine simile in itself , but, here again, 
the question is, is it in its right place ? Such similes 
as this do not grow wild on the poetic hedge ; and it 
yexes us that Mr. Tennyson should not have found 
a worthier place for it, instead of wasting it over 
a description of a drunken man tumbling helplessly 
from his horse. One would almost imagine that the 
poet has had it lying idle, ready manufactured, in his 
note-book for a long time ; and now seizes the first 

occasion which affords a decent excuse for its intro- 

\ 

duction without much consideration of its real appro- 
priateness. 

In all these cases the missing element, on the poet’s 
part, seems to be the want of a broad view of his sub- 
ject, the absence of a real and masterly grasp of it — of 
its worth, its capacities, its true proportions, and its 
legitimate development, — as compared with his own 
poetic strength and resources. 




Chapter XVII. 

ON CERTAIN MINOR PECULIARITIES OF 
STYLE AND METRE IN THE IDYLLS. 

NE of the leading minor excellences, ob- 
servable in these poems, is the admirable 
English in which they are written. 

The language is always clear and to the 
point, generally vigorous and telling, not seldom keen, 
incisive, even brilliant. The poet gives us vernacular 
English with a noticeably small proportion of words of 
classical origin, and with a general avoidance of foreign 
importations of all kinds.^ The number of long words 
of Latin or Greek derivation, and of more modern in- 
troduction into the language, to be found in the Idylls, 
is particularly small, if indeed any such occur at all. 

Mr. Tennyson does not, like some authors, allow 
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himself to take verbal or grammatical liberties with 
the language, to revive obsolete words or coin new 
ones, to any noticeable extent. There is, however, one 
direction in which h^ has gone so far beyond his pre- 
decessors, as almost to open up a new field. This is in 
his compound epithets, which are so numerous and 
varied as to constitute quite a feature in his style. 

As might be expected, he draws largely upon his 
close and varied acquaintance with outward nature, 
in the process of their manufacture. 

Let us glance at the follov/ing . — -* 

“ A lodge of intertwisted bceclien-bottghs^ 

Fu7'ze-cramiji d and bracke7t-rooft ” 

The wide-win^d sunset of the misty marsh ” 

“ A death-dmnb, aiitumn-drippmg gloom.” 

A sle7ider-sJiafted pine.” 

Heather-sce^nted air. 

“ A brow. 

May-blossom^ and a cheek of apple-blossom ^ 

Hawk-eyes j and lightly was her slender nose 
Tip-tilted^ like the petal of a flower.” 

“ Myriads of topaz-lights and jacinth-work^ 

Mafiy-knotted water-flags.” 

Entering thus. 

Right o’er a mount of nc-wiy-faUcn stones. 

The d\ sky-raft^fd^ 7nany-cobwed d hall ” 
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“ A gloom of stubborn-shafted oaks.” 

The tiny-trmnpeting gnat.” 

A ruby-circled neck.” 

It would be easy to multiply further instances. 

The poet is sometimes so much in love with these 
epithets that he even sacrifices the smoothness and 
rhythm of his verse to them. This we should hardly 
have expected from him, as the perfection of his versi- 
fication IS usually conspicuous. 

Take the following : — 

“ To sweep 

In ever-higliering eagle-circles up.” 

“ Low down through villain htchen-vassalageP 

Some prodigious tale* 

Of knights who sliced a red life-hubbling way 
Through twenty folds of twisted dragon ” 

A silk pavilion gay with gold 
In streaks and rays, and all Lent-lily in hue." 

Vows — ^ I am woodman of the woods, 

And hear the garnet-headed yaffingale 
Mock them.” 

Here the versification is unusually laboured, turgid, 
and rough ; a result for ^^which the compound epithets 
are mainly responsible. 

It may be said, no doubt, that this effect is designed 
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by th"e poet, in order to meet his ideas of the harmony 
of sound and sense. But it seems more than doubtful 
whether the general effect is not artificial and unsatis- 
factory. 

The poet does not often indulge in mannerisms, 
tricks of style, and forced or unusual modes of expres- 
sion. There are, however, a few points which a care- 
ful student can scarcely fail to notice. One of these is 
his fondness for repetitions where any marked effect is 
to be created : — 

« Their Abbess died. 

Then she, for her good deeds and her puie life 
And for the power of ministration in her, 

And likewise for the high rank she had borne, 

Was chosen Abbess, there, an Abbess, lived 
For three brief years, and there, an Abbess, past 
To wheie, beyond these voices, there is peace.” 

“ Moving with me night and day, 

F ainter by day, but always m the night 
Blood-red, and sliding down the blacken’‘d marsh 
Blood-red, and on the naked mountain-top 
Blood-red, and in the sleeping mere below 
Blood-redr 

Storm at the top— and, when we gain’d it, storm 
Round us, and death.” 

In his pathetic passages our , author sometimes 
appeals to our sympathies, with a most marked 
and peculiar effect, by this kind of emphatic repe- 
tition. 
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Thus, when Enid is lamenting over her husband : — 

O, noble breast, and all puissant arms, 

Am / the caused I the ;poor cazise that men 
Reproach you?” 

And, again, where the husband laments over the wife,- 
a little further on : — 

In spite of all my care, 

For all my paz/ts, poor man,yi7r all my^ains, 

She is not faithful to me.” 

Similarly in the subsequent beautiful passage in 
which the poet moralizes on the general situation — 

O purblind race of miserable men, 

How many among us at this very hour 
Do forge a lifelong trouble for ourselves 
By taking true for false or false for true ; 

Here, through the feeble twilight of this world' 

Groping, how many^ until we pass and reach 
That other, where we see as we are seen ’ ” 

Compare, if we may leave the Idylls for a mo- 
ment, a beautiful and touching passage in Aylmer’s 
Field 


So they talked, 

Poor children, for their comfort ; the wind blew, 
The rain of he avezi^ and their own bitter tears ^ 
Tears and the careless ram of heaven^ mixt 
Upon their faces, as they kiss’d each other 
In darkness, and above them roar’d the pine.” 
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A striking feature in these poems is the constant 
use of alliterations and play, upon sounds generally. 
^This meets us continually. The most noticeable cases 
are generally in the initial letters of noun and verb, 
describing similar or connected actions — 

On the i'pike that split the mother’s heart 

^Spitting the child ” 

What other fire than he, 

Whereby the ^lood (5eats and the <^lossom ^lows, 

And the sea rolls, and all the 't£/orld is ze/armed ” 

It would be easy to select numbers of such isolated 
cases, which would catch the eye of every reader. But 
in order to get a truer measure of the extent to which 
these agreements of sounds sometimes prevail, even 
where at first sight we might not notice them, we 
might analyze carefully a single page from Lancelot’s 
description of his adventures in the “ Holy Grail.” 

This would tend to convince us that Mr. Tennyson is 
a most careful student of the laws of euphony. By years 
of study and practice in versification his ear has been so 
trained to the harmonies of sound as to lead to a most 
remarkable phonetic agreement, by a process of more 
or less unconscious selection and euphonious grouping 
of his words. The admitted harmony and perfection 
of his versification generally is largely due to a close 
observance of these harmonies of sound. 
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As another instance of our poet’s mannerism, we 
might quote the introductions to the speeches in the 

Passing of Arthur ” with the stereotyped epithet 
applied to Bedivere, framed on the well-known model 
of the “ Iliad,” as every school-boy will recogni2;e. 

The poet gave a certain quaint and archaic flavour 
to his original fragment, the “Morte d’ Arthur,” by 
adopting this course, and, in order to be consistent, he 
has carried it out in the later additions to the poem. 
But in the rest of the Idylls he has dropped it, and 
commenced his speeches in a more lively and conver- 
sational manner. This was very necessary, as tli^ 
general character of the utterances themselves is much 
too modernized to admit of such antiquated introduc- 
tions without a standing discord, in addition to the 
wearisome iteration which they would have entailed. 

Let us now look at our poet’s versification from the 
side of metre and rhythm. 

The general metrical type upon which the Idylls are 
framed is, of course, the lambic. But the poet by no 
means ties himself down to a rigid adherence to this 
normal pattern. On the contrary, wherever it is ‘desir- 
able to produce a more striking, emphatic, lively or 
solemn effect, or only to vary the monotony of the 
verse, he introduces other feet of two syllables or of 
three, in place of the normal iambus, and frequently 
in a very telling manner. 
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Let us take a few instances ; and fitst for the sudden 
or startling effects produced by a trochee, which re~ 
yerses the usual flow of the metre, and pulls us up, as 
it were, to gaze at some sudden apparition, or listen 
to some startling sound— 

Into I the hall | staggefd, | his visage ribb’d 
From ear to ear with dog- whip wheals.” 

Out of \ the dark, | just as | the iips had touch’d, 
Behind him rose a shadow and a shriek.” 

Out of I the city a blast of music peal’d.” 

Similarly for 

Recoil— 

Back ^ as | ^hand that pushes through the leaf.” 

Back frojn ] the, gate, [ started [ the three.” 

Command — 

' Slay^ thenl | he shriek’d, ^'my will is to be slain.’ ” 

Rtse^ mjeak | ling ; I am Lancelot ; say thy say.” 

Tell thou I the king and all his liars.” 

See to j the foe within.” 

Appeal — ' 

Wo7ild they | have risen against me in their blood 
At the last day?” 
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Entreaty — 

Make me | thy knight. Sir King,” 

“ Pray for | my soul, more things are wrought by prayer.” 

Now let us look at some instai;ices of the intro- 
duction of a third syllable into the foot. This again 
usually lends emphasis, by causing us to pause upon 
the word or words in question, or it may be used to 
form a suitable break in the flow of the metre, at the 
introduction of a quotation, or the resumption of the 
narrative after a quotation, &c. 

I take the following instances from two consecutive* 
pages of Pelleas and Ettarre : — 

He saw 

High up in heaven the hall that Meilin built 
Blkckemng | against the dead-green stripes of even.” 

Gazing at a star 

And mar | veiling what | it was : on whom the boy, 
Across the silent seeded meadow-grass 
Borne, clash’d . and Lance | lot saying^ | ^ What name 
hast thou 

That ridest here so blindly and so hard 
^ I have no name/ | he shouted^ | ^ a scourge am I 
To lash the treasons of the Table Round ’ 

^ Yea, but thy name | M have via | ny names/ he cried: 
^ I am wrath | and shame and hate and evil fame. 

And like a poi [ sonous wmd | I pass to blast 
And blaze the crime of Lancelot and the queen ' ’ 

^ First over me,’ said Lancelot, ^ shalt thou pass 1’ 
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^ F ight therefore/ yell’d the other, and either knight 
Drew back a space, and when they closed, at once 
The weary steed of Pelleas fioun | dering flung | 

His rider, who call’d out from ^the dark field, 

1 ^ Thou art false | as hell : slay me . I have no sword ’ ’ ” 


The division of the sentences, the agreement of 
antecedent and relative clauses, and the general 
arrangement and punctuation, are most artistically 
contrived, so as to harmonize with and assist these 
metrical changes in producing the desired result. 

Let us glance at a descriptive passage from “ Guine- 
vere : — 


There rode an aimed warrior to the doois. 

A imir I muring wins | per thro’ the nunnery ran ; 

Then on | a sudden | a cry, ^The King She sat 
Stiff-stricken | listening , but when armed feet 
Tilled* the I long gallery from the outer doors 
Rang com | mg, prone from off her seat she fell. 

And grovell’d with her face against the floor . 

There with j her milk-white arms and shadowy hair 
She made her face a darkness from the King : 

And in the darkness heard his anned feet 
Pause by | her ; then came silence, then a voice, 
Monotonous, and hollow like a ghost’s 
Denouncing judgment, but tho’ changed the King’s ” 

Or notice the peculiar positioji and accentuation of 
the word Sounds in the following beautiful passage : — 

Then from the dawn it seem’d there came but faint, 

As from beyond the limit of the world, 
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Like the last echo borne of a great cry, 

I Sounds^ as | if some fair city were one voice 
Around a king returning from his wars.” 

Similarly — 

« She did not see the face 

Which then was as an angel’s, but she saw, 

Wet with the mists and smitten by the light, 

The dragon of the great Pendragonship 
Blaze^ ma | king all the night a steam of fire.” 

Lastly, let us notice the effect produced by the 
unusual introduction of a long syllable at the com- 
mencement of each of five consecutive lines in the 
following exquisite passage : — 

Yearnings ? ay, for hour by hour, 

O, sweeter than all memories of thee. 

Deep er than any longings after thee, 

Seem’d those far rolling, westwaid-smiling seas 
Watch’d from this tower.” 

In these and many other passages our poet’s subtle 
and artistic command of rhythm and metre are con- 


spicuous. 




Chapter XVIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

UR studies are nearly over. It only re- 
mains that we say a few words in conclu- 
sion upon some points which have not 
hitherto been touched upon, or ylse by 
way of recapitulation and gathering up of scattered 
threads of argument. And first as to the general 
point of view from which we have here approached 
the whole subject. In this we have mainly followed 
the example set us by our author himself. 

It 'has been said in the Introductory Chapter that 
the poet is a student ; his work ever3rwhere tells 
of careful and patient design and elaboration. He is 
also an artist : his refined and fastidious taste and 
perception are everywhere conspicuous. This being 
so, it follows naturally that these poems are emphatic- 
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ally an art-study ; ,and it is from this side mainly that 
we have here regarded them. 

Thus it was no part of my design to weaiy the^ 
reader with long historical disquisitions on that vast 
field of early literature with which these Idylls are 
connected ; although a study of it would properly be 
involved in any exhaustive discussion of the general 
subject Such a study of the origin and growth of the 
Arthurian and collateral traditions may be most inter- 
esting and important in its own proper place ; but we 
have preferred here to take the poems mainly as they 
stand, and to study them as an art-creation in the 
completed shape in which they are brought before us. 
And herein, as was said, the poet has set** us the 
example. Whether it be from a poetic genius calm 
and measured in character, rather than fiery or 
impetuous ; or from a somewhat contracted range, 
perhaps, of sympathy and enthusiasm ; or from a dis- 
passionate and critical artistic taste ; there is observ- 
able a certain coldness in our poet’s whole treat- 
ment of his subject. He is never hurried away by a 
vivid realization of his theme into passionate expres- 
sion, forgetful of, and untrammelled by, artistic pro- 
prieties and balanced proportions. He is never him- 
self carried away, and so he cannot expect to carry 
us away. He looks at his own work to a certain 
extent extrd with calm artistic eye ; and, conse- 
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quently, we also have been disposed to regard it 
calmly as an art-creation, rather than as a living 
^'eaiity of human passion or human suffering, before 
which criticism pauses and yields place to sympathetic 
emotion. 

We have spoken before of the high moral tone and 
purpose which pervades these poems. And we have 
said that they constitute a study of human failure. 
Faihtre^ disappointment, ruin, is the burden of the 
whole ; and looked at from this point of view the 
poems constitute one long commentary on that pro- 
foundest of profound words — The creature was made 
subject to vanity.’^ 

Vanity, in this its widest and deepest significance, is 
shadowed forth, as the argument of the coming work, 
in the prophetic and riddling triplets of the gifted seer 
in the earliest poem : — 

“ A young man will be wiser by-and>by , ” 

as also, in the second Idyll, in Arthur’s own statement 
of the essential condition necessary for his success, 
with the implied possibility of failure : — 

So my knighthood keep the vows they swore ” 

Vanity is proclaimed by all Enid’s long, miserable, 
hopeless wanderings with her suspicion-infected lord ; 
and by the exulting harlot-shriek with which Vivien 
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leaves the betrayed and entrapped Merlin* It is in the 
pang that goes through the heart of the noble Lancelot, 
when the woman whom he has loved so long and so 
well flings his nine-years-fought-for diamonds into the 
river ; while the sweet maiden who loved him so truly 
passes there beneath his eyes in the stillness of death 
It finds voice in Arthur’s mournful summing-up of the 
achievements' of the Holy Quest : — 

“Was I too dark a prophet when I said 
To those who went upon the Holy Quest, 

That most of them would follow wandering fires 
Lost in the quagmire? lost to me and gone,” 

It sounds m the indignant and anguished cry of the 
deceived Pelleas : — 

“ Would they have risen against me in their blood 
At the last day? I might, have answered them, 

Even before high God.” 

It is breathed in Lancelot’s sigh at the ‘‘ Last Tourna-, 
ment — 

“ The glory of our Round Table is no more.” 

It is sounded in Isolt’s ears with the cold-hearted wish 
of her inconstant lover : — 

“ May God be with thee, sweet, when old and grey 
And past desire ! ” 

and it is crashed into the brain of Tristram with the 
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avenging axe of Mark, We hear it in the sorrowful 
words of the King in the nunnery : — 

Thou hast not made my life so sweet to me 
That I, the King, should greatly care to live ; 

For thou hast spoilt the purpose of my life 

and in the last mournful cry of Bedivere : — 

Now the whole Round Table is dissolved, 

Which was an image of the ihighty world, 

And I, the last, go forth companionless, 

And the days darken round me, and the years, 

Among new men, strange faces, other minds.” 

All through we have set before us a study of human 
failure — of the disappointment of the noblest ambition, 
the marring of the highest effort, the ruin of the 
brightest prospect — through the unhallowed working 
of human passion. 

In '^EnW Guinevere’s sin was but a whisper 
breathed upon the peace, the joy, and the brightness 
of the healthful scene to which the two first Idylls had 
introduced us ; but yet there came with it a baneful 
suspicion, threatening to poison and mar the pure 
.fountains of all ^yedded happiness. In “Vivien” the 
whisper has become a storm. That secret sin of 
Guinevere and Lancelot is, as it were, reproduced. It 
leaves the darkness in which they fondly thought that 
it was buried ; it stalks boldly forth into the light of 
day, hideous and unhallowed — a fell Juggernaut-car- 
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progress of evil, of which Vivien appears before oui‘ 
eyes the Satan-energized prophetess. In the succeed- 
ing poems we see this monstrous Shape rolling ever 
remorselessly onward, and crushing beneath its wheels 
not only its own blinded devotees — its Tristrams — but 
innocent bystanders, the sweet and tender Elaine, the 
pure-minded and chivalrous Pelleas. 

Yet, though the evil is thus put fairly before us, in 
its blackest blackness, with all its subtle and Satanic 
working, with all its spreading poison and never-ending 
mischief and ruin, it is remarkable that we never lose 
our sympathy for the chief sinners.^ One cold arfd^ 
cruel form, it is true, the poet shows us, separate and 
panelled off from the general picture, that ’we may 
not be without a proper presentment of the evil in 
its more personal manifestation, in the utter ruin and 
degradation of a human soul when brought fairly 
under its influence ; and from Vivien we can only 
turn with loathing, as from some bright and glittering, 
but deadly and hateful reptile. But from the chief 
--actors, the original authors of the mischief, we are 
never thus bidden to withhold our sympathy, in'spite 
of the unsparing exposure of the ruin which they 
work. On the contrary, we are given to understand 

^ Compare some remarks m the “ Edinburgh Review,” April, 
1870, p. 538. 
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Hiat the end of all is for each of them peaceful and 
holy. In this setting forth of the sanctity of the mar- 
riage tie, with the tremendous and far-reaching results 
of its violation, combined with sorrow, compassion, and 
hope for the unhappy violators, the poet has been 
most successful. 

For this more sympathetic and compassionate 
aspect of his subject has not been gained by any lack 
of due justice and severity towards the sinner any 
more than by a want of truth and faithfulness in the 
picture of the sin. As we said at the close of the 
Introductory Chapter, an avenging Nemesis of retribu- 
tion has everywhere followed upon the crime. Even 
while their guilt is still undiscovered it becomes so 
hateful to Guinevere and Lancelot, by its manifested 
results, and by the poisonous atmosphere of deceit 
and treachery with which it surrounds them, that of 
their own deliberate act they are minded to break 
the chain. That is to say, their own guilt had found 
them out even before it was found out by others. 
There is room for repentance at last, it is true, but it 
is a -repentance of tears and shame ; and before it is 
found there is a wholesome experience to be gone 
through of the abundant crop of poisonous and 
piercing thorns by which the tempting but forbidden 
flower and fruit were guarded. 

Again, though there is failure and even ruin in this 
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world for the innocent, the pure, the high-souled, and 
the noble, yet are we left at last with the feeling that 
“ wisdom is justified of her children/’ 

Arthur is, as he should be, the crowning instance of 
this. His life has been one long experience of failure, 
the rain, to refer once more to the riddling triplets of 
the seer, having quite got the better of the sun. Yet 
he departs in a solemn peace : — 

“ I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within Himself make pure.” 

This is higher than Dido’s famous utterance, of yvhicK 
the opening words remind us . — 

“ Vixi et quern dederat cursuin fortuna peregi.” 

inasmuch as, in his case, the lines have been traced 
out for him by duty, instead of, as in hers, by 
fortune. And whether he come again or ho we know 
that he is not without his due and appropriate welcome 
in that far-off land. 

“ Then from the dawn it seem’d there came but faint, 

As from beyond the limit of the woild. 

Like the last echo borne of a great cry, 

Sounds, as if some fair city were one voice 
Around a king returning from his wais.” 

Elaine, again, passes away from the scene. Her 
poor tender little heart has ‘‘ dashed itself against the 
desolations of the world,” and been all-untimely 

O 
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broken to pieces Yet in her darkest hour, we are 
made to feel that her lot is far preferable to that of 
the" hardened and polluted Vivien, even though we 
should take her in her hour of fancied triumph and 
glory. 

Elaine’s utterances are those of a noble soul — satis- 
fied with following everywhere, in its affections, as in 
all else, the highest ; and careless, comparatively, of 
the actual result, as to success or failure, in this dim 
and uncertain world. 

She looks, first and chiefly, at Lancelot, the peerless 
(jiie, \^hom she loves, and whom to have loved, she 
says, cannot fail to dignify and ennoble her own 
smaller ^nd slighter life. That thought comes first ; 
and herself and her own fortunes, good or bad, remain 
in the background. 

In “Vivien and Tristram ” we see only a ‘selfish and 
carnal materialism ; they look from first to last at 
self. 

But Vivien is lower and grosser than .Tristram. 
She deliberately prefers the evil path ; whereas Tris- 
tram is not without a feeling after a higher and better 
order of things, from which he knows himself to have 
lailen. 

Before concluding, we ought perhaps to say a word 
upon a point which has probably struck most thought- 
ful readers of the Idylls — namely, the analogy between 
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the life of the ideal King here, who struggles all his 
life against the evil of the world, and passes to come 
again,” and that highest life and lifelong struggle, re- 
corded in the Gospels, of Him who also passed to 
come again. The question naturally arises — how far 
is this analogy intentional and to be considered as an 
integral part of the poet's design, so that there is a 
hidden and tacit reference to 'Scripture throughout. 
There are certainly some passages in the poems which 
seem to support such a view, such as — 

“ Follow the deer ? follow the Christy the Kz 72 gl^ 

So again a little later — 

Not proven, who swept the dust of ruin’d Rome 
From off the threshold of the realm, and crush’d 
The idolaters, and made the people free 
Who should be King save hmi who makes zis free f ” 

Still, though the poet has thus distinctly recognized 
the analogy, he has yet been careful, I think, to leave 
it only an analogy, and has not sought to establish 
any absolute typical or symbolic identification. All 
such correspondence as there may be he has left to 
tell its own tale and find its own level, so to speak, 
without going one step out of his way in an attempt 
to perfect or complete it. There is also this to be 
considered, that the higher and truer any human life 
may be the more resemblance will There necessarily 
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be between it and that highest One which is ///^ Truth 
and the Life. The higher, therefore, the ideal which 
the poet has set before us, the more has he tended to 
work on parallel lines with Scripture. But as lines 
when parallel never meet, so has there, as it seems, 
been here also a parallelism, but no actual coincidence. 

Our task is over. If it be true, as, probably, most 
judicious readers will allow, that a thorough and faith- 
ful study in detail of a single important and original 
work is worth more than the careless and hasty perusal 
of half a library, then will the time and labour which 
we have here bestowed on a somewhat close study of 
these poems be in no way wasted. And I am not 
without hopes that this essay,* by drawing attention to 
the subject, may conduce to a due and proper appre- 
ciation of these poems, even if it be only as a beacon- 
light, by its errors and mistakes. If we have been 
enabled here to set in a clearer light any of those 
numerous merits and perfections which might pos- 
sibly have escaped the notice of the general reader, 
our labours will be so far successful. If in some cases 
we have ventured upon adverse criticism, it has been 
in good faith, and with no shadow of a desire to under- 
value the real beauty and excellence of the entire 
work. It is quite possible that a wider artistic percep- 
tion and truer critical insight would show some of this 
criticism to be mistaken or one-sided. 
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Whether this be so or no, a great poet like Mr. 
Tennyson can well afford to regard with the utmost 
equanimity all such efforts whether hostile or favour 
able, being well assured that his work will last long 
after such “ studies as these are buried in oblivion. 


THE END. 
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